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Class Differences in Family Reactions to Crisis 
By Eart L. Koos 


Dept. Sociology, University of Rochester 


THE literature on the subject of the 
family and its crises grows slowly but surely. Baake, 
Angel, Cavan, Komarovsky—and now Hill—have con- 
tributed to what is of more than academic concern. 

In all of these researches, however, we have paid little 
attention to class differences. What is to be presented 
here stems from a number and variety of researches and 
makes some slight additions in this area of family sociol- 
ogy. This report is built, first of all, upon my Families In 
Trouble, second, upon a forthcoming book called The 
Middle-Class Family and Its Problems, and third, upon 
researches now completed for a third book dealing with 
the changes in family structure and dynamics in three 
generations, and upon a study now in progress which 
attempts to assay individual family crises in a large num- 
ber of families. If there is any merit in these studies, it 
lies in the fact that they concern themselves with run- 
of-mine crises rather than with crises associated with any 
one social catastrophe or phenomenon. 

As we approach the subject of class differences in the 
effects of crisis upon the family, I find a number of facets 
calling for discussion. Crisis in relation to family living 
needs to be broken into its components; these we shall dis- 
cuss individually. 

First, what is a crisis?’ Many of us have called attention 
to a fact which needs constantly to be kept in mind—that 
crisis is relative to a number of things—first of all, to the 
cultural and social heritage of the individual family. We 
need not be cultural determinists to recognize that the 
whole background and social milieu of the family dictates 
strongly to it what it shall regard as crisis. For one of us 
it would be stark tragedy to be without employment and 
to see nothing ahead for some months but relief. It is with 
this idea in mind, probably, that a middle-class father said: 
[and meant it] “I'd shoot myself before I'd go to the 
county welfare office and apply for help.” This contrasts 
sharply with a lower-class father’s statement: “There's 
never been a time when I could be sure that I could care 
for my family. And my father was that way before me, 
too.”” Certainly a family living as did the latter, in a 
subsociety for which unemployment and the seeking of 
relief is an accepted part of the pattern of living, can 
hardly be expected to consider events in the same light 
as do those of us to whom security is something very 
much to be taken for granted. 

Crisis is relative, too, in terms of the ideas and ideals 


Presented at 13th Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family, 
University of North Carolina, April 25, 1950. 


we have regarding family life. The greater degree of in- 
stitutional structuring and the greater rigidity of roles 
found in the lower-class family both determine very much 
the way in which the family will regard events in its life. 
When a lower-class mother, for example, says that “we're 
born into this world to live this way” she is indicating a 
different attitude toward family crisis than does the 
middle-class mother with her statement that “no one has 
to accept their lot in life—we all can change.” 

Both of these factors operate, then, to create class differ- 
ences in crisis causation. This brings us to a brief con- 
sideration of what the class differences are. We have 
earlier called attention to the fact that in our research 
experience low-income families have a broad range of dis- 
ruptions; so broad, in fact, that they cannot be thought 
of as occurring in any one special area of family life. We 
have as yet found no limit to what may cause crisis in 
the lower-class family. This is in sharp contrast to the 
recorded experience of families in the middle class. In the 
latter, crises involving financial difficulties have been con- 
spicuously absent; crises involving interfamily relations 
are similarly infrequent in their occurrence. The superior 
financial position of the middle-class family and the sense 
of competence that goes with having money may well 
explain the absence of crisis situations related to money; 
the explanation of the absence of interfamily crisis situa- 
tions seems to lie in the greater importance—for the 
middle-class family—of its position in its local situation. 

What then, is the focal point of crisis in the middle- 
class family? It is intrafamily, to begin with, but more 
important, it appears from our developing knowledge to 
be centered in the interpersonal relationships of husband 
and wife or of parents and children. Most important is 
the fact that crises resulting from strained parent-child 
relationships occur more than twice as often as do those 
resulting from strained husband-wife relationships. This 
is not to say that lower-class families do not have inter- 
personal crises; the evidence is to the contrary. It is to 
say that the special threat to the middle-class family lies in 
this area, and that there is no such special threat to the 
lower-class family. 

The second major question to be raised involves the fre- 
quency of crises in middle- and lower-class families. From 
a variety of evidence, both research and empirical, we 
know that trouble and disease tend to occur most fre- 
quently in a small number of illness-prone and crisis-prone 
low-income families. No such selective characteristic has 
yet been seen in the middle-class families. Of even greater 
significance is the fact that middle-class families have 
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more crises per family than do those in our lower-class 
families. This, I believe, is not difficult to explain. Since 
middle-class families have—on the whole—higher levels 
of aspiration, and since they are under greater pressure to 
maintain these levels, it may well follow that the middle- 
class family is more sensitive to the frustrations of modern 
living than is its lower-class counterpart. Also, the lesser 
degree of institutional structuring and the lesser rigidity 
of roles mentioned earlier appear to give the middle-class 
family a greater sensitivity to factors in its environment 
and consequently a lower threshold. This is not to dis- 
regard differences among families in relation to their 
adequacy. There can be no question but that crises vary 
in frequency as family adequacy varies, but when matched 
for degree of adequacy the middle-class family’s greater 
sensitivity is clearly seen. 

We have by now examined in detail at least one crisis 
in each of nearly 2,000 families, and have found the be- 
ginnings of an answer to the third of tonight's questions: 
Is there a variation in the length of time a family suffers from 
a particular crisis and in the crisis profile? As both Reuben 
Hill' and the speaker have shown, there is a variety of pat- 
terns of behavior in crisis; similarly, there is great varia- 
tion in the length of time the family suffers disruption of 
its pre-crisis behavior or until it settles down to a new 
pattern. 

Both Keuben Hill and the speaker have shown this in 
diagrammatic representations of the family’s reaction to 
crisis—Hill with considerable refinement. I can only 
indicate here one summary judgment on our materials: 
first, that middle-class families more often react more 
severely to crisis than do low-income families, but that they 
recover their earlier interaction patterns more readily, and 
second that they are more likely to come out of the crisis with 
some benefit to themselves. There seems little reason to 
question the validity of this, since in general the middle- 
class family has far more to lose in the way of morale than 
does its counterpart in the low-income group; in general, 
too, it has much more opportunity, and much more with 
which to reestablish itself after the crisis is over. 

One additional question is ever-present: how does the 
family meet its needs in crisis? It is this question that 
those concerned with marriage counseling must face very 
realistically. Even though some middle-class (and fewer 
lower-class) families come out of a crisis more conscious of 
family values, better able to work together, with a greater 
resiliency, and with a deeper understanding of human 
problems, we can realistically ask whether allowing the 
family to face crisis unnecessarily is the best means of 
attaining good family life. If it is not, then we have—in 
our concern for the family—somehow to provide help 
in preventing and meeting crises. 

It is significant, I think, that we find more than one- 
half of the lower-class families turning to outside help in 
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meeting their crises. To be sure, these are not all “the best 
possible sources.” Most are nonprofessional, many are 
truly commercial, some are downright unethical. Many 
lack any but the single quality of friendliness. 

But where do the middle-class families turn? The 
answer is: They don’t! For most there is even shame 
in turning to the home-and-school counselor, to the school 
psychologist, to the minister, for to do so is to admit 
failure in the family and, as Margaret Mead has said, 
“The one thing Americans fear is failure.” Less than one 
in ten among the middle-class families goes outside itself, 
in our experience, in search for ways of meeting its crises. 

All of this is by way of introduction to the special 
emphasis of tonight’s paper. This Conference is con- 
cerned, whether it is stated in these words or not, with 
the techniques and institutional aids for creating, main- 
taining, and bettering family life. (Such a goal was the 
major motivation of the founder of these conferences, if I 
evaluate correctly the life and work of Ernest R. Groves.) 
My special concern tonight is with how families already 
in existence, already functioning as interpersonal groups, 
meet the problems they incur, and upon what we—as 
proponents of good family life—need to recognize and to 
do if families are to weather the storms which seem in- 
herent in what we term “The American way of life.” 

We have seen, within the last two decades, the develop- 
ment of quite remarkable institutional aids for the family 
with financial problems. While we have by no means 
reached an optimum position, and while this development 
is uneven from state to state, we must admit that our 
society has moved far in the direction of meeting the 
family’s needs as regards financial help in times of trouble. 
Our unemployment insurance, old age assistance, retire- 
ment and survivor's insurance, and other programs, have 
moved ahead rapidly in the last years. This meets, how- 
ever, only part of the need, and it is my personal belief 
that it meets the lesser part. It is of course true that no 
family can function adequately if it has’ to face financial 
need; it is more true, I believe, that even though it may 
have financial aid in time of crisis, such aid is inconse- 
quential if the family is not helped in areas other than 
financial. 

If we look at the ways in which families “muddle- 
through” in the solution of their crises, we find first, a 
tremendous lack in the services which are available to 
families. Public welfare agencies have little time and few 
personnel for dealing with the interpersonal problems of 
the families with which they deal; they have, further, in 
most cases, actual directives against doing anything with 
the family that aims at other than financial assistance. 
Permit me to quote from a letter written by the Com- 
missioner of an urban county welfare department: 

“We see our job as that of relieving financial need, whether it is in 
the case of an old person no longer employed, a family whose working 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Excessive Drinking and Its Relationship to Marriage 


By Rosert Straus 
Section on Alcohol Studies, Yale University 


THE relationship between excessive 
drinking and the marital association will be considered 
in terms of a three point thesis.! Jt will be shown first 
that excessive drinking and particularly characteristics 
which are usually present in the excessive drinker tend 
to preclude marriage; second, that married life and ex- 
cessive drinking are incompatible; and third, that the 
destruction or disruption of the marital association fre- 
quently results in the onset of excessive drinking. Finally, 
some implications which may prove useful to the marriage 
counselor will be suggested. 

We must differentiate between the ordinary moderate 
user of alcoholic beverages and the excessive or problem 
drinker. There are in the United States today approxi- 
mately 65 million adult persons who are users of alcoholic 
beverages. The vast majority of these are moderate users, 
who drink because it is customary for them to do so. 
Whereas these moderate drinkers will, for the most part, 
stoutly defend their right to drink when they please, 
alcohol for them presents no particular problem. With 
the exceptions to be noted below, they control the 
amount which they drink and if alcohol were to be taken 
away from them their reaction would be resentment more 
than a craving for a physical or mental necessity. 

Unfortunately, among these 65 million users of alco- 
holic beverages there are some four million who drink not 
in moderation but to excess, and for whom drinking con- 
stitutes a very serious problem. In speaking of excessive 
drinking, the intention is not to imply a specific amount 
which represents excess quantity, but rather that amount 
which for any particular individual leads to problems such 
as physical injury, arrest, loss of job, marital discord, or 
other maladjustments of a social, physiological, or psycho- 
logical nature. 

The four million drinkers who constitute America’s 
problem drinking population are not all alcohol addicts, 
nor does their drinking stem from any single cause or type 
of causes but rather from a variety of etiological factors. 
They have been classified by Haggard? into three cate- 
gories. 

About 20 per cent of these problem drinkers are often 


1 Selden D. Bacon. “Excessive Drinking and the Institution of the Family" in Alcohol, 
Science and Society. New Haven: Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Lecture 
16, pp. 223-238. 

2 Howard W. Haggard, M.D., Director of the Yale University Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology and founder of its Section on Alcohol Studies. 

Abstract of addresses presented at 8th Conference on Conservation of Marriage and 
the Family, North Carolina College at Durham, N. C., April 6, 1949, and at rath 
Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family, University of North 
Carolina, April 7, 1949. 


labeled symptomatic excessive drinkers because their ex- 
cessive drinking is merely symptomatic of some deeper 
underlying disturbance such as schizophrenia, manic de- 
pressive psychosis, epilepsy, or other psychopathic 
or physiologic disorders. 

Another 25 or 30 per cent of the excessive drinking 
population can be called social misfit drinkers. These 
persons are not ill from a medical standpoint but they are 
socially ill. In this category we find many of the drifters 
who populate our missions and jails, and others with a 
low level of intelligence or ambition. They are people who 
find themselves so limited in their sources of gratification 
or so alienated from the fast moving society around them 
that they seek a pleasant form of escape through alcoholic 
intoxication. These social misfit drinkers do not drink 
because they are compelled to do so, but rather because 
they want to. They are perfectly capable of stopping or 
limiting their consumption but they usually prefer to 
drink to excess, and as a result they find themselves 
getting into all sorts of difficulties. 

The third category of excessive drinker is the true 
alcohol addict. He is characterized by the fact that al- 
though he may possess a variety of very fine traits which 
endear him to his family and frienas and make him a 
potentially productive and respected citizen, he is suffer- 
ing from a compulsion to drink. He is driven by his 
compulsion to repeated states of inebriation despite the 
fact that he is fully aware that his drinking is destroying 
all that he values in life. In addition he can no longer 
drink moderately. It is said that the alcoholic has no 
terménal facilities for his drinking, for one or two drinks 
al.ecst invariably lead to a full-fledged bender. He is in 
the sad position where, despite his desire to stop, he finds 
that he cannot alone help himself. His position is further 
complicated by the fact that his drinking behavior cannot 
as yet be predicted and thus preventive measures are 
severely restricted. If it were possible to tell in advance 
just what characteristics predispose an individual to 
alcohol addiction, the field of preventive therapy would 
become well defined. Predisposed persons could be made 
aware of the impending danger before they become so 
victimized that they are powerless to change the course 
of their drinking behavior. Although such predictive 
factors have not yet been isolated it is possible to describe 
certain psychological and sociological factors which char- 
acterize persons who seem more likely than others to be- 
come alcohol addicts. The isolation of identifying physio- 
logical factors is the object of considerable research now 
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under way. While prospects of success are promising, 
the existence of a physiological basis for alcohol addiction 
has not yet been determined. 


In approaching the identification of persons who may become 
problem drinkers from the psychological viewpoint, it is appropriate 
to describe an experiment conducted by Massermann? in which a group 
of cats were first taught to assocjate the presence of food and the act of 
eating with an electric light and with buttons which they learned to 
press to produce the light. After the cats had become well conditioned 
to these processes, the experimenter introduced a complicating factor 
in the form of an electric shock or an air blast which greeted their 
button pushing and acted as a block to their enjoyment of food. After 
repeated punishment and frustration, the cats refused to push the but- 
tons or to eat food in their cages. They even came to associate the 
painful air-blast so closely with food that they refused to eat under 
any circumstances. The cats had become what may be called neurotic; 
they were victims of a conflict—a conflict between a hunger drive 
and a drive to avoid pain. And this conflict which they could not 
themselves resolve acted to paralyze their entire behavior pattern. 
What should have meant a normal pleasant experience had become 
associated, instead, with a mysterious pain. 

Massermann then gave the cats some alcohol by injection and found 
than when mildly intoxicated the cats would hop around, eat, and 
push light switches. When the effects of the alcohol had worn off 
they lapsed into their apathetic condition, refused to eat, and the ef- 
fects of their conflict were again evident. Next, the cats were intro- 
troduced to milk containing alcohol and they learned to value it to a 
point where plain milk was completely rejected. As long as they were 
mildly intoxicated the difficulties of their hunger pain conflict were not 
manifested, but when the effects of alcohol were not present they again 
lapsed into inactivity. 

The cats had thus become dependent upon alcohol intoxication; 
they had become addicted to alcohol; they had come to feel that they 
needed the alcohol in order to go on facing life. As a final stage of 
the experiment, the cats were retrained so that the act of eating was 
no longer associated with an air blast or shock, and when this recon- 
ditioning had taken place they reverted to an earlier demonstrated 
dislike of the alcohol milk mixture. That is, their conflicts were re- 
solved and they were rehabilitated from their alcohol addiction. 


With certain elaboration and refinement, this is the 
story of why men and women become addicted to alcohol 
too. 
Like the frustrated cats, human beings today find them- 
selves in a highly complicated society. Life is competitive 
and impersonal. Mistakes are easy, and everyone makes 
his share. There is keen competition with respect to em- 
ployment, sexual satisfaction, social position and prestige. 
In everyone, mistakes and wounds suffered in social living 
produce a certain amount of anxiety, tension, frustration, 
and guilt. Yet, despite these difficulties most people man- 
age to make a fairly satisfactory working compromise with 
life. 

Certain individuals, however, are not so fortunate. For 
them, these anxieties, tensions, frustrations, and guilt feel- 
ings are like the blast from the air hose or the electric shock 
to Massermann’s cats. Whenever they try to satisfy or- 
dinary needs, they feel pain. Some of these people suffer 


*E.M. Jellinek. Alcohol, Cats and People. (Pamphlet) New Haven: Publications 
Division of the Yale Plan on Alcoholism, 1948. 


from unreasonable frustrations in every sort of situation. 
At home, at work, in schools, in the church, these indi- 
viduals are constantly suffering tension, embarrassment, 
and distress. Some of them try to hide their distraught 
condition, others are unaware that anything particular is 
wrong. They just know that life is one painful experience 
after another, and that they seem to live in constant fric- 
tion with the world. These people are maladjusted; like 
the frustrated cats who couldn't resolve their conflicts 
between hunger and pain, these people are neurotic.‘ 

To avoid the charge of oversimplification in comparing 
neurotic humans with cats in which a neurosis-producing 
conflict is conditioned by laboratory experiment, it should 
be pointed out that cats, of course, have no means of real- 
izing their problem or of making an intellectual or an emo- 
tional effort to adjust their difficulties. Likewise, recourse 
to alcohol for the cats does not involve family, marital, 
employment, legal, or other difficulties. 

However, just as the neurotic cats were conditioned to 
associate their basic need of hunger with pain, so neurotic 
human beings associate with pain such essential human 
needs as companionship, associating with others, giving 
and receiving affection and many more. 

Since alcohol is basically a depressant and an anesthesia, 
its immediate effects on the human organism are to relieve 
anxieties, and fears, and to alleviate the pains of tension 
and conflict. It also acts to depress inhibitions of certain 
forms of socially disapproved behavior, thus allowing the 
individual to release his pentup aggressions or repressed 
desires. For the neurotic individual who fears associations 
with other people—who detaches himself from society— 
alcohol can be used as a means of either reinforcing this 
detachment (that is, without alcohol he is lonely and needs 
people, but with it he can afford to become morose and 
solitary) or it can help him to break through this detach- 
ment (that is, it depresses his inhibitions against associ- 
ating with others and allows him to mingle freely without 
feeling the pains of anxiety). Alcohol may also provide 
temporary solutions for conflict by repressing one of the 
conflicting elements. For the neurotic who feels the need 
for self-aggrandizement, alcohol allows him to act the part 
of his self image. No difficulty is insurmountable for him. 
He makes great claims on society and on himself; he feels 
that he is entitled to anything he asks. It is behavior such 
as this which tends to make the alcoholic and his de- 
mands almost impossible for others to live with. They 
also make it hard for him to live with himself, for since 
his impossible demands cannot be met, he constantly feels 
that he is abused, hurt, disappointed, and indignant. He 
goes around with a tremendous feeling of hostility and re- 
sentment. Without alcohol he cannot express these hos- 
tilities because of his need for love and affection from 


4 Isidore Portnoy, M.D. Psychology of Alcoholism. (Lecture reprint) New York: 
Auziliary Council to the Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis, 1947. 
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others. When under the influence, however, he need no 
longer repress them. 

At this point it should be stressed that neurosis is 
itself merely a matter of degree. We live in a highly com- 
plex society in which all individuals are faced with a 
wide variety of conflicting situations at all times. The 
neurotic is the person who more than others finds it diff- 
cult to resolve these conflicts and who in his attempts to 
do so hits upon pseudo-solutions which in themselves 
serve merely to increase the neurotic anxieties and pain. 

Of course, not all neurotic persons become alcoholics, 
but it can be said that it is very unlikely that the well- 
balanced, well-integrated personality will become a com- 
pulsive drinker, while it is not unlikely that the individual 
who suffers from deep neurotic conflict and anxiety may, 
upon the introduction of alcohol, find in it one of those 
pseudo-solutions which in the end can have no other 
effect than to increase his neurotic pain. 

Turning now to a sociological consideration, a broad 
categorization which fits most alcoholics is that of under- 
socialization. Undersocialization can be defined’ as a syn- 
drome which includes a wide variety of atypical condi- 
tions and relationships with normal society. Usually, 
undersocialization is the result of a failure to adjust to 
normal social ways and this, in turn, is frequently the re- 
sult of a deficient process of socialization. The concept, 
socialization, describes the conditioning of the individual 
to the ways of society, including expected or desirable 
behavior and social taboos and prohibitions—in other 
words, the ways of getting along with people and of 
sharing social experiences. Deficiently socialized persons 
or desocialized persons are usually deprived of the op- 
portunity of sharing experiences with others, of belonging 
to social groups and participating in social activities. 
They are also deprived of such important personal needs 
as affection, prestige, the feeling of security, and the re- 
warding aspects of identifying with others. The 
satisfaction of these needs is usually achieved only 
through association with other people. Because they 
have not learned the ways of society, undersocialized 
persons are insecure, and acts of sharing become distaste- 
ful, difficult, and even dangerous for them. For this 
reason they often seek to avoid such associations as are 
normally found in the family, in schools, in employment 
situations, in church participation, and in community life. 

Thus, going hand in hand with neurotic anxieties, we 
find that the alcoholic, either preceding or directly result- 
ing from his alcoholic condition, is a person who is iso- 
lated from the normal channels of social intercourse. 
People who are deficient in their learned ways of getting 
along with others or who forget some of these techniques 

§ Robert Straus. “Some Sociological Concomitants of Excessive Drinking as Revealed 


in the Life History of an Itinerant Inebriate.” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
9: 1-32, June 1948. 


appear more apt to become alcoholics than individuals 
who are well integrated in their social environment. 

It should be stressed at this point that neurotic con- 
flict and undersocialization are by no means isolated enti- 
ties. Asa matter of fact, one would never expect to find 
one condition present without some degree of the other. 
On the one hand, the insecurity, the fears and anxieties 
which accompany neurosis tend to preclude normal social 
relationships, thus isolating the individual from institu- 
tional participation. On the other hand, the individual 
who has never learned or has forgotten the techniques for 
sharing social experiences, getting along with others, giv- 
ing and receiving affection and the like, will be faced with 
severe anxieties over his inadequacy for meeting social 
situations in ways which will be socially acceptable. 

Now that we have outlined certain broad characteris- 
tics for persons who can be said to be more likely than 
others to become alcohol addicts, we are ready to consider 
these in the light of the contemporary status of the insti- 
tution of marriage in America. 

During the last century the function of the marital 
institution has undergone revolutionary change with de- 
velopment of a more specialized society. Economic, gov- 
ernmental, educational, religious, and recreational insti- 
tutions have all expanded greatly with the assumption of 
functions formerly assigned to the family. Accompanying 
specialization, there has been a growing tendency toward 
impersonalization in all of these institutions except the 
family. The result has been that a primary function of the 
American family has come to be the satisfaction of such 
personality needs of the individual members as affection, 
prestige, self-respect, and sexual expression. The family 
is also the seat of personality development and of socializa- 
tion. Thus, the individual who comes from the parental 
family bearing characteristics of neurotic personality or 
social isolation which make him prone for becoming an 
excessive drinker is likewise ill equipped for the sharing 
of interpersonal relationships and the close reciprocal in- 
timacies demanded in the marital family. 

We can now consider the three-point thesis mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper. Point one of the thesis 
suggested that the same characteristics which make the 
individual prone to excessive drinking also tend to pre- 
clude marriage. Point two suggested that these charac- 
teristics are incompatible with the marriage association. 

Two general characteristics of the excessive drinker, 
neurotic anxiety and undersocialization, have been 
described. To the neurotic, undersocialized individual 
whose psychological and sociological maladjustments may 
manifest themselves in a variety of emotional and be- 
havioral instabilities and abnormalities the association of 
marriage with its severe demands on intimate, recriprocal 
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personal relationships and on the sharing of emotional and 
social needs and gratifications seems most foreboding, re- 
pulsive, and even dangerous. He is poorly equipped on 
both the psychological and the social level for acts of 
sharing and for participation in group experiences. As a 
result, he will carefully avoid any or all situations which 
demand such sharing. He will particularly avoid mar- 
riage and, if he should marry, the marital association with 
its uncompromising demands for giving of the self will 
most likely prove so intolerable to him that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he will seek its dissolution. Hostility 
toward the incompatibilities of marriage may even result 
in the excessive use of alcohol as an expression of aggres- 
sion toward the uncomfortable state of marriage or 
toward the marital partner whom he probably will blame 
for his condition. 

The considerations just suggested can now be sub- 
jected to empirical examination by considering data 
dealing with marital status taken from two studies’® 
which have been made of particular categories of excessive 
drinkers and expectancy data for comparable groups of 
the general population. ® 

Table 1 indicates by percentage distribution the ob- 
served marital status of a group of 1,223 arrested in- 
ebriates and the expected distribution for comparable 
members of the general population. 


Taste 1. MARITAL STATUS OF 1,223 ARRESTED INEBRIATES 











Observed (%) Expectancy (%) 
53.1 Single 19.6 
22.9 Married 71.9 
11.5 Separated 3.5 

7.5 Divorced 1.2 
5.0 Widowed 3.8 





Here it is seen that while 80 per cent of the general popu- 
lation group had married, only 47 per cent of the arrested 
inebriates had ever entered into a marital relationship; 
while 72 per cent of the general population group were 
still married and living with their wives, only 23 per cent 
of the inebriates had kept their marriages intact. In 
Table 2 similar comparisons are made between a group of 
203 homeless men, of whom 177 were excessive drinkers, 
and a comparable general population group. 

Here the discrepancies are even sharper than those for 
the arrested inebriates. Fifty-five per cent of the homeless 
men had remained single as compared with an expectancy 
of 15 per cent. As might be suspected, only one man in 
the homeless group had a marriage which could still be 


7 Bacon. “Inebriety, Social Integration and Marriage.” Quarterly Journal of Studies 


on Alcohol, 1945. 
* Straus. “Alcohol and the Homeless Man.” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 


7: 360-404, December, 1946. 
® In each instance census data on males from the general population were adjusted to 
provide control groups of comparable age distribution. 


Tasie 2. Marirat Stratus OF 203 ITINERANTS* 











Observed (%) Expectancy (%) 
55.6 Single 15.0 
0.5 Married "74.9 
16.8 Separated 3.9 
13.8 Divorced 1.0 
13.3 Widowed 5.2 





* Seven of the men were reported as non-users of alcoholic beverages, 17 as moderate 
users, the drinking habits of 2 were unknown, and the remaining 177 were classified as 
excessive drinkers. 
called intact as compared with a normal expectancy of 75 
per cent. 

Tables 3 and 4 indicate comparative percentage dis- 
tributions of marital status for only those men in each 























group who had ever been married. 
TABLE 3. Present Marra Stratus oF 574 ARRESTED INEBRIATES 
Who Hap Marrizp 
Observed (%) Expectancy (7%) 
48.8 Married 89.4 
24.6 Separated 4-4 
16.0 Divorced 1.4 
10.6 Widowed 4.8 
Taste 4. Present Manirat Status oF 90 Hometess Men Wo 
Hap Marriep 
Observed (%) Expectancy (%) 
1.1 Married 88.0 
37.8 Separa: 4.6 
31.1 Divorced 1.2 
30.0 Widowed 6.2 





Here the factor of marital incompatibility comes into 
sharper focus. It is seen that the arrested inebriates were 
divorced 12 times and separated 6 times as often as ex- 
pected, while the homeless men were divorced 25 times 
and separated 8 times as often as expected. 

An additional phenomenon demonstrated by these 
data is not related to the preclusion of marriage or in- 
compatibility in marriage but rather to the third part 
of our introductory thesis (e.g., that disruption or destruc- 
tion of the marital association frequently results in the 
onset of excessive drinking). It is seen in Tables 3 and 4 
that the drinking groups exceed the expectancy in in- 
cidence of widowhood by ratios of over 2 to 1 for the 
arrested inebriates and of nearly 5 to 1 for the homeless 
men. 
In seeking an explanation for this relationship, we 
must again consider the function of the marital association 
in fulfilling intimate personal needs. Life outside the 
family has in many instances become so impersonal that 
there are many marriages in which the partners, partic- 
ularly those who are not too emotionally stable to begin 
with, become abnormally dependent upon each other for 
emotional security, and for stimulation and cues to be- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A Socio-Legal Approach to Family Desertion 


By Jacos T. ZUKERMAN 
Chief Counsel and Executive Secretary, National Desertion Bureau, Inc. 


FAMILY desertion is an age-old prob- 
lem. There is evidence that as early as the 12th Century 
rules were made concerning public support of abandoned 
wives. In 1651 a treatise called “Koontres Hoagunah” 
was published in Salonika dealing exclusively with this 
problem. For over a century American sociologists, 
social workers and lawyers have been very much con- 
cerned with the problem of family desertion. 

Extent of Family Desertion Today. There are no com- 
plete figures for desertions. Every lawyer knows that the 
statistics for divorces granted on the ground of desertion 
are generally unrealistic since they represent legal rather 
than actual causes. The only reasonable method we have 
of judging the approximate extent of the problem is 
through evaluation of the figures of the Social Security 
administration, which indicate that in June 1949 there 
were 536,714 families receiving Aid to Dependent 
Children. Of these, 49.5 per cent or about 265,700 families 
were those in which the father was absent from the home 
and not supporting the children. In these cases there were 
some 650,000 children and 265,700 mothers involved or a 
total of 915,'700 individuals. In short, on Aid to De- 
pendent Children assistance alone there were over 
goo,000 people receiving approximately $205,000,000 per 
year from State and Nation. Add to that the undeter- 
mined figures for deserted wives, without children, who 
were receiving Home Relief, the unknown number of 
deserted women and children not receiving any type of 
public assistance, and the thousands of deserted children 
in institutions and under foster care, and it is safe enough 
to estimate that well over 1,000,000 women and children 
are today the victims of family desertion. 

The Nature of Family Desertion. Family desertion is 
but one manifestation of marital instability—often it has 
been called “the poor man’s divorce.” While, technically, 
desertion is a legal cause for granting divorces in many 
states, more often desertion is the method employed to 
break the marriage relationship—for there are hundreds 
of thousands of unhappy couples who cannot afford to 
pay for divorce actions. Therefore any discussion of 
causes or effects of family desertion must be linked up 
with the total problem of marital instability. 

We recently had occasion to review some 400 applica- 
tions for service made to the National Desertion Bureau 


Abstract of addresses at oth Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, North Carolina College at Durham N. C., April 27, 1950, and at 13th Groves 
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in the first few months of 1949. These were cases received 
from various parts of the country, selected upon a purely 
chronological basis. From these we have elicited some 
very interesting data. 

We wanted to know something about the deserting 
husbands, their ages, religious beliefs, race, the length of 
the marriage prior to desertion. And we wanted to know 
how this information compares with that found in pre- 
vious studies. So we looked up similar inquiries made 
concerning desertion cases. One was a study made in 1904 
by the Charity Organization Society of New York of 574 
cases handled by 26 agencies throughout the country. 
Another was a study made by Charles Zunser of 423 cases 
handled in 1926 by the National Desertion Bureau. 

The Critical Age. In 1949, 56 per cent of the husbands 
studied were 35 years or younger, as against 53.4 per cent 
in 1926 and 60 per cent in 1904. The median age of the 
deserters was 33.5 in 1949; 34 in 1926 and 32 in 1904. 
The median age of the deserted wife was 30.5 in 1949 and 
31 in 1926. The commonest age of the deserters was 38 
years. In 30 per cent of the 1949 cases and in 32 per cent 
of the 1904 cases the husband was in the age group, 36-45. 
While the majority of desertions took place with husbands 
aged 35 or less, the next 10 years are still what might be 
termed “critical.” 

In 1949, 14 per cent of the couples studied were of the 
same age; in 68 per cent the husband was older and in 18 
per cent the wife was the senior. In 1904, 11 per cent were 
the same age, '74 per cent of the men were older and 15 per 
cent of the women. In breaking down the 1949 cases, it 
appeared that where the husband was the older, there was 
an age spread of 5 years or less in 64 per cent; of from 6 to 
10 years in 27 per cent and II years or more in g per cent. 
In 1904 the corresponding figures were: 67 per cent, 24 
per cent, 9 per cent. In those situations where the wife 
was older, there was an age difference in 194¢ of § years or 
less in 75 per cent, from 6 to 10 years in 16 per cent and 
over 10 years in 6 per cent. In 1904, the corresponding 
figures were 83 per cent, 14 per cent and 3 per cent. 

How Long After Marriage? How long after marriage 
did the desertions take place? In all 3 studies there were 
variations from 1 week to over 25 years. In 3 cases, the 
couple had been married over 40 years before the man 
walked out for the first time. It is true, however, that the 
majority of desertions took place within the first 10 years 
of marriage. (In 1949—about 68 per cent; in 1926, about 
69 per cent; in 1904, again 68 per cent.) But we find in 
1949, that 11 per cent of the deserters had been married 
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over 20 years—and in 1926 almost 15 per cent were in 
this group. It would seem that a considerable number of 
men hesitate to leave home until after the children are 
old enough to take care of themselves. And the high 
percentage of deserters leaving home between the 11th 
and 20th years of marriage (21 per cent in 1949; 26 
per cent in 1926) would tend to give some credence to 
the oft heard curbstone opinion that “‘a man approaching 
the 40's should be watched.” 

Religious and Racial Differences. What were the re- 
ligious beliefs of the husbands and wives in the cases? 
Of the 400 cases studied in 1949, 323 or 80.7 per cent 
were couples of the same religion—13'7 Catholic, 127 
Protestant and 59 Jewish. In 77 cases (19.3 per cent) 
there were different religions. There were 57 Catholic- 
Protestant intermarriages; 9 Protestant-Jewish; 4 
Catholic-Jewish, and 7 of other mixed faiths. It is noted 
that while there were 77 mixed marriages, there were only 
3 cases in which the difference in religion seemed to be the 
main cause of the family difficulty. 

We found that 117 of the 400 cases studied were those 
of Negro families. In only two cases was there inter- 
marriage of Negroes and whites—in one, a white husband, 
in one a white wife. In both cases it was the white 
spouse who did the deserting. 

The Causes of Family Desertion. It is not easy to deter- 
mine in any given case just what caused the break-up, just 
what factors and motivations were most conducive to the 
end result. Especially in desertion cases is this true, be- 
cause in most instances the family difficulty comes to the 
attention of a social agency only after the schism has been 
created; in many situations it is impossible to locate the 
missing spouse, or even when he is located, to get a clear 
picture of his point of view. We should distinguish the 
apparent or immediate causes from the underlying and 
concomitant factors which led to the bursting of the 
bubble or in some cases to the almost volcanic eruption. 
For every family quarrel is the result not so much of the 
incident which ignites the flame, as of some basic differ- 
ence in attitude, in temperament, in cultural background. 
To get at the real cause in any given situation requires the 
most careful analysis and evaluation of the psychological 
and social elements. 

Cause number one in all three studies was related to the 
infidelity of one of the spouses—mainly that of the hus- 
band. Drinking ranked second in 1949, fifth in 1926 and 
third in 1904. Other very prominent factors seem to be 
gambling, cruelty, irresponsibility, lack of interest in the 
home, relatives’ interference. How many of these were 
effects rather than causes, it is impossible to tell. On the 
other hand there were some cases in which the cause 
seemed quite clear—many situations affected by economic 
insecurity, by housing shortages, by war service, by 
emotional immaturity, by lack of understanding of the 
responsibilities of marriage, by total lack of preparation 


for the marriage. Among other less frequent dominant 
factors were the following: difference in cultural back- 
ground and interests, illness of one of the spouses, money 
quarrels and miserliness, wanderlust, criminality, domi- 
neering attitude, excessive jealousy, objections to preg- 
nancy, neglect of the home by the wife, children of pre- 
vious marriage. 

There is a great need for counseling married couples at 
all stages of married life—not only in the early formative 
years, but in the later periods when additional pressures, 
both psychological and social, begin to make themselves 
felt. No matter what the instant or concomitant reasons 
for family difficulty may be, there is little doubt that, in 
most instances, couples can be helped in better under- 
standing their problems and in helping themselves to at 
least a partial solution. Equally clear is the need for pre- 
marital education and counseling which may better pre- 
pare couples for the marriage relationship—so that when 
misunderstandings do arise, they may be more ready to 
evaluate properly their real importance. 

Problems in Enforcing Support. It is legally possible in 
many states to secure an indictment for abandonment or 
nonsupport. Possible, yes! But as a practical matter we 
find that most prosecuting attorneys are reluctant to ask 
for an indictment, and that Grand Juries hesitate to indict 
family deserters . . . and that even when the man is in- 
dicted, the chance of effecting an extradition is slim. For 
there is the question of cost involved, with the extreme 
frugality practiced by most prosecutors when no one has 
been murdered or no property stolen; when nothing more 
than the welfare of children is involved—when all that 
is destroyed is the security of family life; when all that is 
endangered is the future of a wife and children, left de- 
pendent upon the community—which can well afford 
to provide public assistance and to pay the price of de- 
linquency but which, apparently, can ill afford the cost 
of returning a deserting father to his brood. 

On the other hand, there is validity in the position 
taken by some authorities that a reconciliation effected on 
the basis of forced return is of little value and that all we 
succeed in doing in the case of extradition is to uproot the 
husband from a new community, where he may have 
established himself and where he may be earning a fair 
livelihood, to return him to his home state, where he has 
no job and where it may be necessary to imprison him, 
adding to the burden of his home community. To be con- 
sidered, also, is the psychological effect upon the members 
of a family whose head is treated as a criminal offender. 
We can readily imagine the reactions of the children in 
such a family group, the loss of self-respect which is often 
the result of a criminal trial; the irreparable damage done 
to the relationship between parent and child, even in 
those situations in which there has been little affection 
previously shown by the erring father to his child. And 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Nutrition in the Family Setting 
By Giapys M. Cooper 


Dept. of Home Economics, Syracuse University 


NUTRITION in Physical and Personal- 
ity Development. A relation between nutrition and 
physical development is obvious and, perhaps for this 
same reason, too often taken for granted. Animal experi- 
ments such as those conducted by Dr. W. C. Rose and his 
co-workers at Illinois illustrate the influence of one aspect 
of nutrition. The rats in these experiments failed to grow 
when placed on diets in which certain kinds of protein 
were the only limiting factor. Less drastic experiments 
with adults corroborated the results of the animal ex- 
periments. Thus it was shown that amino acids present in 
protein foods are essential for life and growth. In our own 
country, as well as in war-torn countries, the incidence of 
malformed bones and stunted growth among children 
whose diets have been limited and inadequate is an un- 
pleasant but nevertheless effective illustration of this 
same relationship. 

Direct connections between nutrition and personality 
development are possibly less apparent. A clue is found 
in a statement made by Dr. Charlotte Babcock, clinical 
psychiatrist, in a discussion of the emotional significance 
of food. She states that the personality develops from the 
process of integration between instinctive drives and the 
demands of the environment. The psychologist divides 
these instinctive drives into three groups, those aimed at 
self-perpetuation, those aimed at self-expression and those 
that make for self-preservation. Specific hunger and thirst 
drives are found in the last category and require closer 
examination. These two drives predominate in the new- 
born infant and it is in the satisfaction of these drives that 
the child receives its first impressions of the environment 
and has its first interhuman experience. From this small 
and relatively simple beginning will develop some of the 
basic personality patterns. Nutrition, being intimately 
connected with the satisfaction of hunger, can then be 
said to influence personality. Obviously, without the 
physical and mental growth there could be no personality 
to develop. 

These indications that nutrition is related to both 
physical and personality development will be considered 
in greater detail later. In order that we may all have the 
same starting point for our thinking and discussion, nutri- 
tion as it is thought of here should be defined. The im- 
plication has been made that nutrition is a complex entity 
of which food and diet are only a part. A very important 
part, to be sure, but only one of several essential members 
to the whole. It is as if one attempted to say that a child 
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was a family when it is the combination of the child plus 
both parents that make the group a family. To try to say 
which individual was the most important in making the 
unit a family would be a waste of time. 

Nutrition is defined as “The science of nourishing the 
body properly, providing for growth, maintenance and 
repair.” More specifically, nutrition provides for the 
control and regulation of body functions, fuel for heat 
and energy as well as growth and repair. The cornerstone 
of this definition is proper nourishment. And with what 
is the body nourished? Food and water furnish the raw 
materials or building blocks which are further classified 
chemically as proteins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, 
vitamins, roughage or fiber, and water. 

The use of these materials is in turn influenced by 
posture, body build, the proper functioning of all body 
organs, disease, accumulated fatigue, lack of sleep, mental 
attitude and emotional condition so they all must be con- 
sidered a part of nutrition. Good posture means that the 
muscles and bony structure are held in such a position 
that the weight is distributed for easy support and the 
organs are in their proper places and are not hindered in 
their activities. Considerable variation in body stature 
is found among the individuals of a given group. Classifi- 
cation on the basis of body build indicates that there are 
three general types, the slender, the stocky and the 
muscular. There is scientific evidence that the type of 
body build influences dietary needs and body processes. 
The digestive tract of the tall, lean person is so con- 
structed that food passes through very rapidly and much 
escapes digestion and absorption. The gastrointestinal 
tract of the short, stocky person on the other hand is so 
constructed that the passage of food is slow and the food 
is completely digested and absorbed. The motility of the 
gastrointestinal tract of the muscular type individual 
falls in between these two. Proper functioning of all 
body organs means that digestion, absorption, metabolism 
and excretion will proceed in an orderly natural pattern, 
but disease and accumulated fatigue may in turn prevent 
the proper functioning of the organs. Sleep provides a 
rest period for the body mechanisms. Conditions that 
promote good mental and emotional attitudes make for 
more efficient operation of the body’s machinery. Or the 
emotions may be of such intensity that they tire the indi- 
vidual more than the most vigorous physical work. 

It is important to realize that these factors may deter- 
mine to a large measure the effective use of the building 
blocks furnished by food. A pictorial representation of 
the relationship of food to health, nutrition, and physical 
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status would point up the interdependence of each and 
show the impossibility of separating one from the other. 
Food is not the complete answer. Any one of the already 
discussed factors may vitiate even the best of diets. 

Physical Growth. Briefly, let us consider nutrition in 
physical growth. We will divide growth into three 
periods, the prenatal and postnatal which includes in- 
fancy and childhood and adolescence. We may logically 
begin our study of normal growth with the fertilized egg 
because the new individual is formed at conception and 
will develop from the egg and sperm cells furnished by 
the mother and the father. For this reason the nutritional 
status of the father should not be ignored. With the ex- 
ception of the material present in these two microscopic 
cells, all of the building blocks for the tissue of the de- 
veloping organism must be supplied by.the mother. There 
are indications that the woman's nutritional condition in 
the preconception stage may influence embryonic de- 
velopment. There is also definite evidence of this influence 
on fetal development. Studies by Bertha Burke and her 
co-workers at the Harvard School of Public Health 
showed that if the mother’s nutritional status and diet 
were poor during pregnancy the infant was in poor 
physical condition at birth and the incidence of premature 
and stillbirths was greater for this group. Dr. Josef 
Warkany, of the Children’s Research Foundation at the 
University of Cincinnati, has produced congenital mal- 
formations of bones in new born experimental animals as 
the result of deficiencies in the mother’s diet. May I point 
out that the Mother's mental and emotional state, as 
well as the other aspects of nutrition already discussed, 
will of course affect her utilization of food and thus in- 
directly affect the food supply to the fetus? 

Infancy and childhood represent a long period of dis- 
cernible physical growth. Inadequate nutrition may pre- 
vent the child from following a definite growth pattern 
and making expected weight gains. Adolescence marks 
the end of rapid physical growth. This normal period is 
characterized by rapid growth and much endocrine ac- 
tivity. These events marking the termination of skeletal 
growth and the attainment of sexual maturity occur over 
a wide range of ages, the age depending upon the in- 
dividual. This growth, as all other, is dependent on 
positive nutrition. 

Personality Development. This brief survey of nutrition 
in physical development has only indicated some general 
relationships. Let us now consider personality develop- 
ment. Generally speaking this development begins at 
birth. Therefore, we should examine a new born infant. 
Observation reveals that this individual can do certain 
things. His voluntary activity is limited to crying, mov- 
ing, and sucking. Crying and what we call motor rest- 
lessness are his only means of communication with this 
new environment. Physically and physiologically, the 
infant is constructed on the same general pattern as we, 





although at the moment development of this pattern is 
relatively incomplete. Judging by almost any standards, 
we would be forced to agree that the infant limited to 
these three talents is inadequately equipped for maintain- 
ing his existence. 

To illustrate, suppose this infant, as all infants do, 
experiences curious sensations in his stomach. We adults 
would call these sensations hunger pains but to the infant 
they are just plain uncomfortable. An adult faced with 
the same experience would probably do one of three 
things, (1) eat, if food were available, (2) tell someone he 
was hungry so that food would be provided, or (3) wait 
until he could do either one or two. But to return to our 
infant in this same situation: remembering that he is 
limited to crying and moving as means of communication, 
we could expect him to indicate his discomfort. This he 
does by crying and moving, which the mother interprets 
as the signal for supplying food. 

As the infant develops both physically and mentally, 
learning takes place so that he knows crying will usually 
result in food that stops his hunger pains. The infant, of 
course, does not use these work symbols but is only aware 
that his discomfort is alleviated if he cries. One of the 
baby’s first experiences with people then is in relation to 
food. But in his simple state the child cannot distinguish 
between the food, the person and the feeding. The in- 
fant’s first satisfaction comes with eating, his first dis- 
pleasure in being hungry and his first human relationships 
with the person who feeds him. As is implied, the lack of 
satisfaction of this need for food may result in frustration 
and anger for the infant. The mother’s response to this 
anger may likely determine the pattern of anger expres- 
sion that will appear throughout the life of the individual. 

Dr. Babcock sums up the situation as follows: 

Experiences with food affect the attitude and behavioral response 
of the child to early gratification and frustration. Selection of a method 
of resolution of the internal tension and anxiety concomitant with these 
experiences depends upon his earliest interpersonal relationships. His 
attitudes toward and use of food as an adult to provide security for 
himself and to communicate with, control or manipulate other persons 
may be derived from these early experiences. 


As the child grows older and develops other inter- 
reactions with its external environment food loses or 
should lose its central emotional significance. According 
to Dr. Benjamin Spock there are still some rather specific 
occasions with the older child when feeding problems 
likely to have emotional significance may develop. Need- 
less to say, on the positive side, if these situations are 
understood and anticipated they may well be prevented. 

Dr. Spock says that most feeding difficulties occur in 
the first two years of life and if not caused by, may be 
aggravated by the mother. The mother’s emotional condi- 
tion is reflected in her anxiety and may prevent her from 
adequately meeting the child's needs, thus furthering the 
development of undesirable patterns of behavior. 
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For example, mothers frequently insist that the baby 
must consume the full bottle at each feeding, so if the 
baby goes to sleep he may even be awakened and forced to 
eat unwanted food. This condition is an argument in 
favor of breast feeding where the infant himself deter- 
mines the quantity of milk consumed at each feeding. 
Fortunately, weight increase is quite rapid during this 
first year of life and appetite increases and keeps up with 
the food supplied. 

Achange to solid food and spoon feeding presents other 
obstacles. It is important to see these new experiences 
from the child’s point of view. The shape and feel of 
the spoon are new. The food itself feels different. The 
fact that sensory perception in the taste buds of children 
is probably more sensitive than in adults requires that 
special consideration be given to the natural flavors and 
temperatures of foods. 

Once motor skills have developed the child should be 
encouraged and trained to feed himself even if it takes 
longer and is messy. The change to this new food should 
be gradual and the actual age at which weaning takes 
place varied to suit the individual child. 

Still other circumstances may affect the child’s response 
to food. Physical growth is normally less rapid after the 
first year. This reduction in growth results in lessened 
need and appetite. Teething, which occurs about the 
same time, also reduces appetite. Less appetite may 
follow an illness in children just as it does in adults. 
Another adult-like manner is a temporary disinclination 
which may develop for specific food, but if properly 
handled does not become a permanent dislike. The fact 
that the growing child is constantly developing new and 
intense interests in his surrouridings should be anticipated 
and directed so that these interests do not conflict with 
the meal schedule as set up by the parent. 

One could go on listing occasions when feeding prob- 
lems might arise. Helen Pryor in her book As the Child 
Grows gives no less than 18 psychological reasons related 
to the child, the attendants and the techniques of the 
meal that may cause poor appetite and if improperly 
handled constitute a feeding problem. She also lists an 
equal number of physical reasons. It is the parental reac- 
tion to the poor appetite, caused as it may be by any one 
of these 36 things, that is important. The parent’s ad- 
justment determines parental reaction, which in turn 
influences the child's behavior. 

In the book Bringing Up Ourselves Helen Hogue says: 

If we want to lay sound psychological foundations for personality 
growth, the way in which a child is fed is as important as what he is 
fed; these small beginnings of the individual's emotional experiences 

For the adolescent age group the personality interrela- 
tionships that concern nutrition are frequently secondary 
in origin and indicate perhaps all the social, physiological 
and psychological changes characteristic of this period. 


Gross manifestations of the psychosomatic problems of 
adolescence may show up in a wide range of conditions 
from the extreme of obesity to the opposite extreme of 
anorexia nervosa. 

The overeating may be due to the emotional use of food 
by the child to relieve some of the anxieties which arise 
in this period of change. The obesity caused by the over- 
eating may then become an additional source of conflict. 
Anorexia nervosa was described by Gull as a disease 
caused by a disturbance of the mind and a prolonged in- 
sufficiency of food. In this emotional upset the individual 
denies his physiological needs with the result of extreme 
emaciation and malnourishment. Such malnutrition may 
adversely affect sexual maturation. 

We will now leave this consideration of how some 
behavior patterns are shaped and look at meals in the 
family setting. I am always a little amused to hear some- 
one say that nutrition should be taught in the home. I 
certainly would not disagree but would even go so far as 
to insist that nutrition is taught in the home. Whether 
it is good or bad nutrition will depend on the family but 
the individual's attitudes and habits connected with food 
are set in the home. Adequate food, interestingly pre- 
pared, and pleasantly served in a cheerful, calm atmos- 
phere offers the best example a child can have for forming 
good food habits. 

In our present society meal time is one of the few oc- 
casions when some families meet as a group. A report 
given by Ercel Epright in 1947 indicated that approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of all the meals in the United States are 
still taken at home. From the standpoint of strengthening 
family life by increasing physical unity, gathering for 
meals as a group is desirable. 

However when the family does meet as a group much 
may be revealed of the emotional situation. Lowell 
Selling in discussing the problem child and malnutrition 
says that a great deal of the emotional situation in the 
family comes out at mealtimes. Understandably so, 
since the gathering of family offers opportunity for both 
contact and conflict. Furthermore, food is a tangible item 
that may be used as a scapegoat for emotional difficulties. 
The parents’ emotional use of food is transmitted to the 
children. How frequently have you heard or have you, 
yourself, attempted to discipline a child with food? 

It would be interesting to speculate on a possible rela- 
tionship between the conditions at family meals and the 
ensuing behavior adjustment. A recent study by Cohen 
and Kapneck in the December 1948 Journal of Home 
Economics gives ‘us some definite information on family 
meals and the personality adjustment of the children. The 
effect on personality and family adjustment of the absence 
of parents at mealtime was measured by standard tests. 
High school students in two urban communities partici- 
pated. A definite relationship was found between the 
frequency of meeting for meals as a family and the 
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personality scores of the children. An upward trend in 
average personality scores, measured by the California 
Personality Test, accompanied an increase in the number 
of meals shared by the entire family. A similar relation- 
ship was indicated by the average scores of the test for 
family adjustment. 

The question of the presence or absence of any partic- 
ular member of the family was considered. The results 
were inconsistent but indicated that the child who missed 
daily meals tended to have lower adjustment scores, the 
child's presence at meals being more important than that 
of either parent. 

Three years ago Hellersberg studied food habits as a 
criterion for measurement of the maturity of college 
women. The results revealed that good food habits were 
related to the adolescent's general adjustment, maturity 
not being provided by any single family pattern but 
rather related to the parents’ adaptability to the needs of 
the changing younger generation and culture pattern. 

Summary. The physical development of an individual 
is to a large degree determined by nutritional factors 
which begin to exert their influence even before the in- 
dividual is born. This influence continues throughout the 
life cycle, with poor or inadequate nutrition accentuated 
during periods of rapid growth such as infancy, childhood 
and adolescence. It is impossible to obtain good physical 
development and buoyant health without good nutrition. 





The question of good versus optimum nutrition might 
be raised at this point. Just what is the best nutrition can 
not be answered in view of present scientific knowledge, 
or should I say, lack of knowledge. Our aim, however, 
should be to obtain that which according to present in- 
formation will yield best nutrition. 

Personality development accompanies the physical 
growth. The patterns for behavior are developed in in- 
fancy and modified by later experiences. Some of the 
individual's earliest interhuman relationships are con- 
nected with satisfaction of physiological needs for food, 
thus relating nutrition to personality development. Good 
nutrition in its fullest sense is one factor in creating the 
kind of atmosphere necessary for good personality de- 
velopment. 

It is through the family that individuals come into 
being and have their development. It is in the home and 
through family life that the child finds opportunities 
through contacts with family members and material 
things for self-expression. When the home atmosphere 
supports good nutrition, desirable forms of expression 
manifest themselves. It is then the responsibility of the 
family to provide those conditions that will promote the 
best development. This responsibility challenges the 
family in modern society to create that atmosphere 
which will encourage the fullest possible development of 
all its members. 


A Socio-Legal Approach to Family Desertion 


(Continued from page 84) 


it is fair enough to assume that any reconciliation which 
results from a suspension of sentence is not likely to be a 
lasting and wholesome reunion. Much remains to be de- 
sired.in the treatment of the non-supporter by criminal 
action—both in terms of practicability and efficacy. 

Proposed Federal Legislation. For many years attempts 
have been made at federal laws in the area of desertion 
and non-support. Back in 1925, our agency urged the 
adoption of a Federal Abandonment Law. Bill after bill 
has been introduced only to meet the usual fate of being 
buried in Committee. In the present session of Congress 
there are several bills resting comfortably in Committee 
which would give the Federal Courts jurisdiction in the 
area of desertion and abandonment. 

Individual State Laws. In all states of the Union parents 
are legally responsible for support of their children. 
Similarly the husband is generally held liable for the sup- 
port of his wife. Yet in nearly all cases, the courts have 
jurisdiction only when both the parent or husband, on 
the one hand, and the neglected wife and/or children, on 
the other, are within the confines of the same state. 


Reciprocal Support of Dependents Law. There is little 
that can be done to enforce support once the man is out of 
the state; and whatever hope there is for immediate re- 
sults lies, it seems to us, in the proposed Reciprocal Sup- 
port of Dependents Law, which has the backing of the 
Council of State Governments. This model law provides 
a method for enforcing obligations for support by civil 
suit in cases where the husband or father and the deserted 
family live in different states. 

The first state to pass such legislation was New York, 
which adopted a Uniform Support of Dependents Law in 
April 1949, giving additional jurisdiction to the Domestic 
Relations Court of New York City and to the Children’s 
Courts, outside of the City, to entertain proceedings for 
support against residents of states which pass reciprocal 
laws and, in turn, to order support for residents of such 
states to be paid by persons residing in the state of New 
York. Similar legislation has been adopted in the states of 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Delaware, Wisconsin, and 
in the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 
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Trends in Vital Statistics of Marriages and 
Divorces in the United States 


By Samus. C. NEwMAN 


Chief, Marriage and Divorce Analysis Branch, National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency 


THE annual numbers of marriages and 
divorces have more than kept pace with the growth of 
population in the United States since 1867, the earliest 
year for which marriage and divorce estimates are avail- 
able. The population today is about four times as large 
as it was then, while annual marriage totals are more than 
five times as large and annual divorce totals are more than 
forty times as large as then. 

This sort of generalization does not tell us much about 
what has been happening with respect to marriages and 
divorces. Unfortunately, the data needed to answer a 
variety of questions about the national trend are not 
available. The present program of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics with respect to marriages and divorces 
provides only totals of occurrences (in some cases, esti- 
mates only), by State; for more than a dozen States, even 
such totals or estimates are lacking for divorces, although 
available for marriages. Fortunately, there have been 
intermittent federal surveys covering earlier years: 1867- 
1886, 1887-1906, 1916, and single years 1922 to 1932. 
These early studies also presented some statistical details 
on divorces, such as are lacking for more recent years. In 
1940, a program of detailed statistics, not covering every 
State, was started, but was soon discontinued owing to 
war conditions.! National estimates of total numbers of 
occurrences have been made for years not covered by 
surveys, and for years when survey data were incom- 
plete, so we do have a continuous trend of annual esti- 
mates of occurrences for each year since 1867.” 

There are at present no detailed national vital statistics 
on age at marriage, age at divorce, place of residence 
including population-size group, rural-urban, etc., pre- 
vious marital status, number of former marriages and 
how terminated, duration of marriage prior to divorce, 

1 For discussion of and specific references to the various surveys, see “Historical note 
on earlier studies” and footnotes, in “Marriage and Divorce Statistics: United States, 
1946," Vital Statistics Special Reports, vol. 27, No. 10, pp. 171-173, National Office of 
Vital Statistics, Washington 25, D.C., 1947. For later data see pp. 426-429, American 
Sociological Review, June, 1950. 

2 See “Vital Statistics of the United States, 1946," Part I, pp. xlix-lii, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1948; “Provisional Marriage and Divorce Statis- 
tics: United States, 1947," Vital Statistics Special Reports, vol. 29, No. 4, National 
Office of Vital Statistics, Washington 25, D. C., 1948; and Federal Security Agency news 
release No. 549, April 4, 1949. 

Abstract of material presented at 8th Conference on Conservation of Marriage and 
the Family, North Carolina College at Durham, N. C., April 6, 1949; and at rath Groves 


Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family, University of North Carolina, 
April 7, 1949. 


divorces granted to parents and to childless couples, legal 
grounds (causes) of divorce, and other items needed to 
throw light on many questions concerning family forma- 
tion, the changing family, and family dissolution. 

And, as might be expected where adequate data are 
lacking, some people are rushing in with broad misin- 
terpretations of the scanty existing data. An example of 
this is the widespread use of the ratio of divorces occur- 
ring in a single year to marriages occurring in the same 
year, as if it indicated how many marriages did or did not 
end in divorce that year. In 1945, there occurred almost 
one-half million divorces and about one and one-half mil- 
lion marriages; thus, the ratio of occurrences that year 
was roughly one divorce to three marriages. But it should 
be obvious that the ratio did not show that one-third of 
all marriages ended in divorce that year. In all likelihood, 
most of those divorces were not granted to the people 
who got married that year. If the ratio remained constant 
over a period of time, it would be possible to arrive at 
generalizations concerning the number of marriages 
likely to end in divorce. As a matter of fact, the ratio 
changed to approximately “*1 in 4” in the three succeeding 
years, 1946, 1947 and 1948—but of course it still did not 
show what proportion of marriages ended in divorce those 
years. The plain facts are that we do not have data ade- 
quate to answer the question of what proportion of 
marriages do or do not end in divorce. 

Not only are detailed national vital statistics on mar- 
riages and divorces lacking, but many States have no 
systems of centralized records of marriages and divorces 
(such as they all now have for births and deaths) which 
would pave the way for state and national statistics. In 
the absence of centralized records of marriages and 
divorces in each state vital statistics office, investigators 
seeking information about these occurrences, as well as 
individuals needing copies of such records for legal, wel- 
fare, and personal uses, are confronted with a maze of 
different record systems and with the sometimes hopeless 
task of seeking for them among hundreds of county and 
other local offices. It is encouraging to note that an in- 
creasing number of States have provided by law for in- 
tegrating their marriage and divorce records and statistics 
with their other vital records and vital statistics within 
the vital statistics offices of the state health departments. 
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About three-fourths of the States now have some such 
provision for marriages and about one-half for divorces, 
although not all of these have full-fledged programs yield- 
ing detailed marriage and divorce statistics. Again, it is 
encouraging that many of the state vital statistics offices 
in States which have no central marriage and divorce pro- 
gram have evidenced real interest in the problem, and 
some have furnished invaluable assistance by obtaining 
voluntarily the partial or complete state totals on numbers 
of occurrences. 

The present national vital statistics of marriages and 
divorces, limited to estimated numbers of occurrences, 
are of importance mainly for their indications of broad 
trends. An examination of the data reveals a fairly defi- 
nite upward trend in numbers of both marriages and 
divorces during the years since 1867. 

The number of divorces rose in general more steadily 
and more rapidly than the number of marriages. Each 
year from 1867 through 1948, the number of divorces 
exceeded the figure for the previous year with only eleven 
exceptions in the eighty-two years—two of the excep- 
tions being the last two years, 1947 and 1948. The crude 
divorce rate rose gradually and rather steadily from 1867 
(when it was only 0.3 per 1,000 population) until the 
1940's, with a rise and fall after the first World War and 
a drop early in the depression of the 1930's, rising again 
thereafter. An acceleration occurred in the 1940's, reach- 
ing an all-time high in 1946 with a rate of 4.3 per 1,000 
population, from which the 1947 rate of 3.3 per 1,000 
population represented a decline of almost one-fourth. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the 1948 divorce rate 
continued the decline from the 1946 peak. Even with 
declines in 1947 and 1948 from the 1946 high, the crude 
divorce rate is roughly ten times as large as it was three 
quarters of a century ago. Whether the long-time increase, 
interrupted in 1947 and 1948, will resume in the next few 
years depends on a variety of complex social, economic, 
and cultural factors. Few students of the problem would 
predict that we will ever again experience the very low 
divorce rates of the nineteenth century. 

During the same eighty-two years, the number of 
marriages tended to fluctuate more significantly and more 
frequently than divorces, with totals falling below those 
for the previous year in twenty-three scattered years. 
The crude marriage rate fluctuated during these years, 
falling below the 1867 rate of 9.6 per 1,000 population 
as recently as in 1933. As with divorces, 1946 was an 
alltime high for marriages, with a crude rate of 16.4 
marriages per 1,000 population. The 1947 rate was below 
the 1946 rate, but was still the second highest rate on 
record. The 1948 rate continued the decline from the 
1946 peak. Even though rates in recent years are above 
those of the nineteenth century, no experts would be 
willing to assert confidently that marriage rates will re- 
main high for all future years. Future fluctuations will be 
related, like those of the past, to socio-economic condi- 


tions, demographic changes such as age-composition of 
the population, etc., and other factors. 

Our present inadequate vital statistics of national 
marriage and divorce trends leave many questions un- 
answered concerning the characteristics of the persons to 
whom the marriages and divorces are occurring. But there 
are other areas of family formation and family dissolution 
which are outside the scope of usual vital statistics. For 
example, an unknown number of common-law marriages 
occur in some States; and an unknown number of matings 
occur outside the law in all States. These obviously have 
importance for students of marriage and the family; but it 
is unlikely that vital statistics will ever throw light on 
these occurrences, sirice vital statistics deal with official 
records. For another example, an unknown number of 
separations and desertions occur which do not lead to 
divorces—which do not even lead to any court actions, 
and which therefore do not enter the vital statistics deal- 
ing with registered occurrences. Students of marriage 
and the family are dependent on case studies and limited 
local studies for fragmentary data in these areas. 

The future of marriage and divorce trends obviously 
cannot be forecast solely from analysis of the past data 
themselves. Sociologists seem to agree that the vast 
changes in our complex social order, related to industriali- 
zation, urbanization, and the like, have made permanent 
changes in the structure and function of the family. 
Certainly there is urgent need for more adequate vital 
statistics of marriage and divorce, to provide a better 
picture of what is happening, and to make possible better 
analysis and interpretation of the trends; but even if more 
adequate vital statistics are developed in the years ahead, 
still there will be unanswered questions. No one today 
can foresee all the changes which lie ahead for the family, 
since its future is inextricably connected to the total social 
matrix in which it functions. But it is gratifying to note 
that perhaps no social phenomenon has ever received such 
concerted effort as is being devoted today to the family. 
The increasing teamwork of sociologists, statisticians, 
social workers, counselors and other students in this field 
not only permits some satisfaction with present achieve- 
ments in understanding our problem, but also presents a 
challenge for future study, planning, and hard work. 





The following addresses are scheduled for fall 
publication in Social Forces: E. M. Adams, “The 
Philosophical Approach to Research in Marriage 
and the Family,” given at 9th Conference on Con- 
servation of Marriage and the Family, April 27, 
1950, at North Carolina College at Durham; Wil- 
liam L. Kolb, “Marriage Norms and Personality: 
An Area of Value Responsibility,” given at 13th 
Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, University of North Carolina, April 25, 
1950. Reprints obtainable from us in October. 
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Creative Listening as a Method in 
Marital Counseling 


By Russett L. Dicks, Chaplain 
Duke University Hospital 


TO MY knowledge Creative Listening 
as a method in counseling was first described by Dr. 
Richard Cabot and me in 1936.! Though we were writing 
about a particular phase of the clergyman’s total task, we 
have found that this method works in all kinds of counsel- 
ing, and particularly in marital counseling. 

Since then many other writers have described various 
counseling methods but all hold in common an emphasis 
upon listening.? I have published four different descrip- 
tions of the method of listening, in an effort to describe it 
more adequately in the light of growing understanding. 
I now prefer the term creative listening, for some listening 
is not creative and helpful, but is definitely destructive. 

The best known writer on the subject of method in 
counseling is Professor Carl Rogers of the University of 
Chicago. Formerly Dr. Rogers called his method non- 
directive counseling, but that term has now been changed 
to client-centered counseling for obvious reasons: there is 
not and cannot be any such thing as nondirective counsel- 
ing, regardless of how passive and objective the counselor 
may be. Dr. Paul Johnson of the Boston University 
School of Theology, and a close follower of Professor 
Rogers, emphasizes what he prefers to call responsive 
counseling. Seward Hiltner describes in his book Pastoral 
Counseling, published in 1949, what he calls eductive 
counseling, which is a drawing-out process. All these 
methods, together with my own which I shall describe 
here, are client, or counselee, or parishioner-centered. All 
of them stand in contrast to the older method of exhorta- 
tion, or authoritarianism in which the counselor gave 
advice and argued with the counselee, therein taking 
from him the God-given right to make decisions, and 
therefore mistakes, but also the opportunity to grow 
emotionally so that he could become a mature person who 
could carry responsibility. 

Annette Garrett, Carl Rogers, Paul Johnson, Seward 
Hiltner and I hold in common a recognition of the im- 
portance of permissiveness on the part of the counselor, 
which is an attitude of mind so important that it makes 
or breaks the counseling experience. This permissiveness 
rests upon a basic respect for personality. 

To be sure there are differences of opinion between the 
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permissive counselors and the emphases we place within 
our methods. One of Professor Rogers’ students in an 
unpublished manuscript which came to my attention 
wrote, “Paul Johnson and Russell Dicks are mildly per- 
missive.” Dr. Rogers, I am sure, would feel that I am too 
directive, and his emphasis upon nondirective has served 
as a good corrective for my point of view, while I would 
say that his method is too wooden, and lacks the flexibility 
that mine has. The Rogers method is also limited in its 
effectiveness at two points: first, in establishing a rela- 
tionship, which is so important in the type of counseling 
which is done outside the formal office, such as the 
minister’s work in the sickroom where he has not been 
sent for by the patient, but has been asked to call by the 
family or the physician. Secondly, there are times when 
the counselor must direct the thought of the counselee, for 
purposes of exploration. 

Actually it is not the method itself that is so important 
in marital counseling, or in some other type of counseling, 
but what we now call the relationship in preference to the 
older term, rapport. The relationship is the emotional 
force that comes into effect when two people meet. This 
force is responsible for the heaiing to mind and spirit, the 
understanding, the reduction of tension, and the growing 
insight and understanding that take place in counseling. 
Just as in surgery, it is not the surgical technique that 
heals the patient, but the technique is very important, for 
it can be responsible for the patient’s death. We often 
hear, “The operation was a success but the patient died.” 
The technique was sound but other factors led to death. 
So in counseling: the method may be correct but other 
factors lead to failure. Of course it is a little more difficult 
to know when counseling, particularly marital counseling, 
fails than it is to know when surgery fails. We often do 
not know when our patient has gotten well or has died, 
while the surgeon usually does in his work. Certainly, in 
marital counseling, we cannot say, because the counselee 
resolves a marriage relationship through separation or 
divorce, that the counseling failed. I worked for many 
weeks with a wife before she was able to look at divorce 
as a possible solution to her marriage problems. Until that 
time her marriage relationship was “compulsive” in that 
she was completely bound, hog-tied, and hobbled to her 
husband. Incidentally, this wife did not get a divorce. 
The effectiveness of creative listening rests upon the 
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counseling relationship: the degree of confidence, emo- 
tional support, interest, friendliness, affection, which 
develops between counselor and counselee. When 
counseling is not heipful at this point, it fails. 

A helpful relationship in counseling rests upon the 
needs of the counselee for help, and of the counselor to be 
of help. In other words the capacity of the counselor to 
become interested and concerned about the counselee. 
We may take the needs of the counselee for granted, for 
without them the counseling opportunity does not arise. 
This capacity to become interested in another's problems 
varies from counselor to counselor. Some are only in- 
terested in one type of problem or one type of person. 
We recognize in this situation that the counselor is really 
working upon his own problem. Why, for instance, does 
one go into marital counseling and have little or no interest 
in people with other types of difficulty? In some counsel- 
ing, particularly in marital counseling, we may have 
trouble in getting interested in the individual at first, but 
as the relationship builds up, the counselor's response is a 
very natural one. 

The thing that determines whether the listening is 
creative or destructive is the element of interest, the 
capacity to identify oneself with the person who is pre- 
senting the difficulty. My own experience is that if I 
listen for very long I get interested. If I do not get in- 
terested, the relationship is resolved. Sometimes the 
counselee resolves the relationship, or gets enough relief 
that she doesn’t need further counseling. (I say she 
deliberately, because 80 to 90 per cent of our marital 
counseling is initiated by the wife). 

Let me describe the four major parts of the creative 
listening method as I have come to understand it.* 

There is, first, what I call directive listening. Directive 
listening is characterized by the use of questions. The art 
of asking questions is the art of counseling, particularly 
the art of marital counseling. 

An understanding of counseling should be helpful to 
people who ask for counseling, because it helps them to 
understand why the process works or doesn't work—why 
they get help or fail to get it. 

If they are in the hands of someone who is not an expert 
counselor, they would better not fool around with that 
person. We should say to people, “If you find a person 
who is solving your problems or giving you advice, seek 
another counselor, because no one can actually solve your 
problems for you, and when you have someone trying to, 
you know he is not a helpful counselor.” 

The art of asking questions is the art of counseling— 
the amount of questions and the kind of questions you use 
and the speed with which you ask them will depend upon 

1 The Art of Ministering to the Sick. Macmillan Company, New York City. 

2 Annette Garrett, Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods, 1942, Family Welfare 
Association of America; Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, 1942, Houghton 


Mifflin, and Seward Hiltner, Pastoral Counseling, 1949, Abingdon Cokesbury Press, 
* See Dicks. Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, Rev. ed., 1949, Macmillan. 








several other considerations. Has the counselee come to 
you for help, or are you initiating the relationship? As 
hospital chaplains we go into an emotionally charged 
situation where we have not been invited and attempt to 
establish a relationship without any invitation on the 
part of the counselee. To build up a relationship in an 
emotionally charged situation is sometimes surprisingly 
easy, for the need is so desperate. 

If a person comes to you for help, you ask a certain type 
of question, and you do not ask many questions. The 
basic method by which you move into areas when you are 
exploring is the question. The question is to the counselor 
what the scalpel is to the surgeon—an instrument to be 
used for cutting and exploring. 

To be a counselor you have to know what to ask and 
what not to ask. That is directive counseling. Not only 
do you know something about what to ask, but you must 
have a consciousness of time, so that you permit people to 
answer questions. 

The kind of questions you ask, the rapidity with which 
you ask them, depends entirely on the relationship and the 
emotional tone, which in turn drops back upon two 
things. First, the need of the counselee for help; and 
second, the need of the counselor to help. The latter is 
determined by a great many things which we need not go 
into here, such as: Why do we become counselors? Why 
do we pick the particular kind of counseling which we do? 

The second phase of creative listening is what I now call 
supportive listening. This is the heart of the matter. The 
term is taken from psychoanalytic literature. We support, 
with our interest, with our calmness, with our optimism, 
hope and basic faith. In general, I think it is impossible 
to work with people without being a pretty religious 
person oneself. Otherwise you will not work with them 
very long or very successfully. It does not matter 
whether you are a doctor, a social worker, a nurse, a 
teacher, or a clergyman. Robert Browning has a phrase 
which puts it delightfully: “God teaches us to help each 
other, lending out our minds.” That is what we do in 
supportive listening. We lend out our minds, we lend out 
our interests, we lend out our hope and our belief that 
things can be worked out. And we lend out our affec- 
tions. The interesting thing in counseling is that every 
once in a while somebody borrows your heart and forgets 
to return it. We go on thinking about a person we have 
sought to help, long after the counseling is past. The 
counselee has to fall in love with the counselor, but every 
once in a while the counselor becomes unduly interested 
in the counselee. This can be destructive if it gets out of 
hand. But so long as it is properly understood the 
counseling is helpful. 

A girl I had been counseling with for some time had 
been getting more and more disturbed so that she was 
slapping back pretty hard. She came in to the counseling 
interview one day with considerable agitation and said, 
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“I guess you know what happened, don’t you?” It had 
not occurred to me what was happening, so I said, “No, 
what do you mean?” She said, “Well, you know I've been 
fighting with you, don’t you?” I said, “I’ve been con- 
scious of the fact that we've had some strong resistance.” 
“Well, you know how dependent I’m becoming upon you, 
don’t you?” What she was doing now was to develop a 
fighting relationship with her counselor that she should 
have had with her father, so that we were making real 
progress, but she interpreted it as a love-dependency, 
which it was, and which eventually had to be understood 
and worked out. 

Supportive listening is the very heart of counseling. It 
is characterized in the counseling session itself by “Yes— 
uh-huh—I understand.” It is aided by the use of the 
eyes, the face, the tone of the body, and by the attention; 
a friend of mine has said that it is important that a 
counselor avoid demonstrating his strength through out- 
staring the counselee. If we outstare a person we demon- 
strate our strength. But if we can look at him, look away, 
look back, we do not confuse his thinking with his having 
to stand up in the face of our penetrating glare, and yet 
we draw the information from him with our attention. 

A third phase of creative listening, as I have described 
it, is interpretation. There are some who call this an 
entirely different method. Interpretation is characterized 
by the counselor's explaining the situation to the coun- 
selee. I said to the girl I referred to above, “Has it oc- 
curred to you that your husband is very dependent upon 
you?”” That's a question, but it’s also interpretation be- 
cause it leads her to think in an area which had not oc- 
curred to her. Now suppose I’m wrong. She will reject 
the interpretation if she is not able to accept it, or if she 
doesn’t want to recognize that he is dependent. One of 
the things that led me to make this interpretation was 
the attitude she had expressed repeatedly’ by .saying, 
“T'm not going to hurt my husband by getting a divorce.” 
I asked her, “Now is that the reason you are not going 
to get a divorce?” “Yes, I refuse to hurt him.” Yet she 
had been trying to hurt him for months by refusing to 
have intercourse with him. That was a pressure method, 
a method of keeping the relationship tense and of express- 
ing her feelings of hostility toward him and her rejection 
of him. Yet she had refused to think of a divorce because 
she didn’t want to hurt him. 

I suggest to you that interpreting is dangerous. You 
may guess wrong. It is a short cut method. One can 
accomplish practically everything through questions that 
can be accomplished through interpretation. One of my 
former students uses questions as interpretation, similar 
to my interpretative question above. He can make a 
person say anything he wants him to through the use of 
questions. It is a pressure method for him as he cannot 
seem to balance it with the supportive type of listening. 
Interpretation is close to advice-giving, which is in dis- 


repute with most counselors, although I suspect all 
counselors give more advice than they admit or recognize. 

The fourth phase of the listening method is what I call 
reassurance. Reassurance is characterized by being a state- 
ment to the effect that everything is going to work out all 
right. It is the throwing of your support on the side of 
the counselee. A young naval officer who had gotten into 
a jam was referred to me during the war. I was quite 
sure that the girl was not pregnant, because she had only 
been exposed a week before, but she insisted that they get 
married immediately. My effort was to stabilize the young 
man until he got a little time, reduce the tension, and 
keep him out of the lake if possible because it was the 
middle of winter and Lake Michigan is cold at that time 
of year; I was afraid the shock of jumping into it might 
kill him. He said, “How in the world can a person with 
my background get into this kind of a jam?” I said, “You 
must remember that it is the good people that get into 
troubie.” That is a statement of reassurance. It borders 
on interpretation, but actually it is a quick, short state- 
ment of reassurance. What we are trying to do is to con- 
vince the person that he is not alone and that in the 
counselor he has someone who is concerned about him 
and his difficulty. 

In marital counseling a big problem we face is the 
feeling on the part of the wife that she is isolated, partic- 
ularly when her husband has gotten a girl friend. It is 
rather interesting that this is one of the major precipitat- 
ing causes that bring about marital counseling. If we 
could get wives to come for counseling before their 
husbands get girl friends it would be a lot simpler. But 
wives beat their husbands around, usually with words, so 
that out of sheer desperation the husbands seek support 
elsewhere. Because men aren't very articulate and cannot 
defend themselves with words, they express their hostil- 
ity in other ways. Men fight with their fists, but that is 
not a gentlemanly way to fight with women. My nine- 
year-old youngster was fighting with a little girl who lives 
nearby. I explained to him that now we live in the south, 
where it is not considered proper for little boys to fight 
with little girls, that North Carolina is different from 
Chicago. A week or so later he came tearing around the 
house with the little girl chasing him. She was screaming, 
“Tl fight you, I'll fight you!” He was saying, “No, my 
daddy won't let me fight you.” The little girl broke out 
crying, “But she is not ugly.” I asked, “What is it, 
Alice?” ““He says my mother is ugly.” Now that he was 
not permitted to fight with his fists, he was fighting with 
words. j 
Men do not fight very well with words ordinarily, 
although my youngster was doing pretty well in that 
situation. Women, because they are not as strong as men 
physically, have been much more effective with their 
words. So this battle goes on, and the husband out of 
sheer desperation in the battle goes out and finds himself 
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a girl friend. Then the wife comes in for counseling. One 
of the things the counselor has to do is to lead the wife to 
feel that she has a friend. Here is someone on her side. She 
is not going to be left alone. She does not know that as 
counselors we do not fight her battles for her. Our role 
is to help her understand the battle, and why there is 
a battle, so that she can return to it with some hope of 
reaching a peaceful situation, so that the armored forces 
may be withdrawn from the marriage relationship. 
One final word. I think we make a serious mistake 
in the field of marital counseling when we do not follow 
up those who have been divorced, because the divorce 
situation is a crisis experience, a broken interpersonal re- 
lationship. I find very often that wives particularly— 
husbands, too, but wives particularly—need the same 
kind of emotional support we supply a grief stricken 


person, which is counseling that enables her to under- 
stand the experience, to gain some perspective on it, and 
to become emotionally free from it. Otherwise she will 
not have a chance to make a good second marriage, but 
will continue to be a sick person. 

Until we prepare our young people for marriage better 
than we have in the past, they will have to learn about 
marriage through being married. As a result the first 
relationship often has to be resolved because of the 
wounds that have been made in the learning. In the 
second marriage, because they have learned from the 
first, they do much better. Counseling can help clear the 
debris and heal the wounds in a person who has gone 
through a bad marital situation so that he has courage and 
understanding enough to go into another one and not 
mess it up. 


Excessive Drinking and Its Relationship to Marriage 


(Continued from page 82) 


havior. Such persons develop few interests outside the 
home and lose touch with techniques for making or gain- 
ing gratification from associational ties. Upon the sudden 
death of or sudden separation from the partner around 
whom the whole life pattern has become centered, the 
survivor finds himself disoriented and isolated both 
socially and emotionally at a time in life when there are 
few opportunities and incentives for forming new inter- 
personal relationships and group associations. Life im- 
poses a meaningless and drab existence for such an in- 
dividual, and, should he be introduced to alcohol, the 
chances are not remote that he would find it a gratifying 
form of obliteration or a helpful crutch. 

In conclusion I would like to suggest an implication 
contained in the thesis and the characteristics which have 
just been described. It is an important implication not 
only for the marriage counselor and for all others con- 
cerned with the conservation of marriage and the family 
but also for the public at large, since public opinion fre- 
quently plays an important part in the eventual inter- 
pretation and disposition of such situations. 

It is a human failing in approaching problem situations 
of all kinds to think in terms of single cause and effect 
relationships which lead to hasty deductions concerning 
etiology. In the analysis of situations in which marital 
discord and excessive drinking both appear, there is and 
has been a great tendency to concentrate attention on 
determining whether the excessive drinker became ad- 
dicted to alcohol as a result of an unbearable marital 
situation or whether the marital relationship has “gone on 
the rocks” because of excessive drinking by one of the 


partners, and to blame one situation on the other. 

Excessive drinking is a spectacular factor of behavior; it 
is not easily concealed and it is not infrequently present 
along with marital discord. We have tried to show that 
whereas one condition may intensify the other, excessive 
drinking and marital incompatibility are in reality both 
manifestations of the same type of underlying psycho- 
logical and sociological abnormality. The widower who 
becomes an alcoholic appears on the surface to have 
turned to excessive drinking as a means of burying his 
sorrow, when in reality his drinking is more likely to be a 
form of pseudo-adjustment to a situation caused by an 
emotional overdependence on his late wife for which he 
can find no substitute through available, socially accepted 
channels of behavior. The bachelorhood of the excessive 
drinker who never married may well be blamed on his 
drinking and the fact that “No decent girl would want 
him,” whereas if the truth were known a good many fine 
girls may have longed for a chance to marry him (each 
thinking, of course, that she could reform him). He, on 
the other hand, may have avoided matrimony for the very 
same underlying reasons that he drinks to excess. In a 
similar vein the large number of divorces and separations 
which are attributed to excessive drinking are no more 
the result of this single cause than the problem drinking 
of many married persons is the result of incompatibility 
with the marital partner. In each case, one must look to 
refined levels of behavior and realize that the relationship 
of excessive drinking to problems of marital association is 
almost invariably one of multiple joint causation and most 
rarely one of direct cause and effect. 
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Course Content of Theory Courses in 


Marriage Counseling 


By Mirprep I. MorGcAaNn 
Florida State University 


MARRIAGE Counseling is defined as 
follows by the Report of the Joint Subcommittee on 
Standards for Marriage Counselors of the National 
Council on Family Relations and The American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors: 

““Marriage counseling is here regarded as a specialized field of family 
counseling which centers largely on the interpersonal relationship 
between husband and wife. It involves many disciplines and is inter- 
professional in character.” 


This same document also states requirements for 
Academic Training for Marriage Counselors as follows: 

Academic Training. a. Every marriage counselor shall 
have a graduate or professional degree from an approved 
institution as a minimum qualification. This degree shall 
be in one of the following fields: 


Education Psychology 

Home Economics Religion 

Law Social Anthropology 
Medicine Social Work 
Nursing Sociology 


b. Whatever the field of major emphasis, there shall be 
included accredited training in: 
Psychology of personality development and interpersonal relations 
Elements of psychiatry 
Human biology, including the fundamentals of sex anatomy, physiology 

and genetics 
Sociology of marriage and the family 
Legal aspects of marriage and the family 
Counseling techniques 
Looking at the broad field of major emphasis required by 
the National Council on Family Relations and the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors, one wonders if a 
report on “Course Content of Theory Courses in Mar- 
riage Counseling” is not too narrow an approach to net 
us much valuable information. To know where the best 
“Theory Courses in Marriage Counseling” are being 
offered, it would seem that we should know the course 
content for an entire major in this field, rather than the 
content of a single Theory Course in Marriage Counsel- 
ing. 

The institutions listed below were asked for the fol- 
lowing information: (a) a description of the content of your 
course, (b) date when it was inaugurated, (c) number of 


Presented at 13th Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family, 
University of North Carolina, April 24, 1950 


students enrolled per year, (d) answer to this question: 
do you have a course in Practicum? Following is a sum- 
mary of what is offered at the 15 institutions or agencies 


reporting. 
University of Chicago 


We do not have any specific course in marriage counsel- 
ing, though we have a number of courses in adjustment 
counseling. In these courses students are trained to deal 
with adjustment problems, but we do not divide up the 
field into vocational, marriage, and other categories of 
problems. 

In departments of Psychology and Education. Cross 
referenced: 

Principles of Counseling and Psychotherapy. Client- 
centered Counseling. A general orientation to the 
hypotheses and methods of client-centered counseling — 
with application. 

Pre-Practicum of Counseling and Psychotherapy. Client- 
centered Counseling. Members of the group are given an 
opportunity to carry on various practice experiences 
which will improve skill in client-centered counseling but 
which do not involve full professional responsibility for 
handling the case. Among the types of experience offered 
are: study of phonographic recordings of counseling in- 
terviews, counseling in role-taking situations, and casual 
interviews in which counseling principles are utilized. 

Practicum in Counseling and Psychotherapy. Client- 
centered Counseling. Supervised practice in therapeutic 
work with individuals with adjustment problems. 

Cart R. Rocers 


University of Denver 


Marriage and Family Counseling. A graduate course 
in the department of Sociology, using Groves’ “Dynamic 
Mental Hygiene” and Cuber’s “Marriage Counseling 
Practice.” Beyond the texts considerable time is given 
to sociological and anthropological points of view in 
understanding human relations, and psychosomatics. 
Time is also given to analyzing and structuring marital 
conflict case histories. A physician, a lawyer, a psychia- 
trist and a minister visit the class and share their points. 
of view and experiences. 

The course was inaugurated in the fall of 1947 and has 
an average enrollment of 15-18 students. No practicum. 

Eucene P. Linx 
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Drew University 


From Dr. David Mace at Drew University, Madison, 
N. J., can be obtained the “Syllabus for the Training of 
Marriage Counselors” issued by The National Marriage 
Guidance Council of Great Britain, of which he is 


director. 
Davip Mace 


Florida State University—Tallahassee 

Inaugurating an inter-divisional major in Marriage 
and Family Life at the Master's and Doctoral levels and 
a major in Marriage and Family Counseling at the 
Doctoral level only. 

Principles of Marriage Counseling. Graduate credit. 
Principles of counseling people, with special emphasis on 
marriage counseling and its particular area of specializa- 
tion. Readings, discussion, psychodrama and sociodrama 
will be utilized as learning situations. Lectures, readings, 
discussions, case studies, psychodrama, sociodrama and 
audio-visual aids. 

This course is designed to provide an understanding of 
the fundamentals of Marriage Counseling. A general 
knowledge of the field of Marriage Counseling is sought 
through a healthy eclecticism. Limitations of counseling 
are considered, and possibilities are explored. Consider- 
able attention is given to interviewing, diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and the dynamics of personality adjustment. 

Seminar in Marriage Counseling. Specialized phases of 
marital counseling are treated from the viewpoint of 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts. Lectures and class discussion, case studies, 
special lectures. 


Practicum in Marriage Counseling. 

Group Counseling on Family Problems. Designed pri- 
marily for professional workers who deal with families 
and their problems; applicationof counseling methods and 
techniques to work with groups of adolescents or adults 
having common home living problems; methods of devel- 
oping group participation in analyzing problems, in dis- 
covering their possible causes, and in finding constructive 
solutions; resources of the average community for families 
needing individual counseling. 

Seminar in Family Counseling. Consideration and anal- 
ysis of problems of family living on which counseling 
service is frequently needed. Primary emphasis will be 
placed upon problems arising out of the way the home is 
managed, home guidance of children, relationships be- 
tween members of the household, use of money, and the 
home environment as it affects family living. Evaluation 
of directive and nondirective counseling methods. Open 
only to graduate students preparing for work in Family 
Counseling, Consultation and Guidance. 


Practicum in Family Counseling. Practice in counseling 
on family problems, home management, home guidance of 
children, relationships of members of the household, man- 
agement of resources, and family housing. Opportunity 
for individual and group counseling on the campus and 
in the community will be provided. 

Mnuprep I. Morcan 


Free Synagogue—Social Service Department—New York 


In the course that I give the students in the Jewish 
Institute of Religion I use my book “Marriage and Family 
Counseling,” as the textbook, and other books as col- 
lateral reading. 

The important thing, I find, is to help these young men 
acquaint themselves with the problems in the field of 
marriage and family counseling and to appreciate the 
equipment they require in order to assist men and women 
to meet these problems intelligently and effectively. 

Dr. Srpney E. Gorpsremn 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia 

A great deal of our time is spent in theory but a great 
deal is also spent in supervised clinic work with clients 
coming for marriage counseling. Details of this training 
program are attached. We have also just had word that 
Teachers College, Columbia University (through Dr. 
Ernest Osborne) is going to give credit for work done 
at Marriage Council of Philadelphia to their Ph.D. stu- 
dents who meet our requirements for training in this 
program. 

The in-service training program at Marriage Council 
was begun in the fall of 1947 in answer to a request from 
the Veterans Administration that Marriage Council be 
one of the six Philadelphia clinics for the training of gradu- 
ate physicians taking part in the three-year graduate pro- 
gram in psychiatry. We accept two graduate physicians 
through the Veterans Administration every six months. 
To date twelve physicians from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and one person with a graduate degree in psychol- 
ogy, who had been approved for acceptance by Marriage 
Council Supervisory Committee, have had this training. 

Subjects covered in Orientation to Marriage Counseling 
(Course in Veterans Administration Training Program): 
Introduction to Marriage Counseling in Europe and the 
US.A.; Marriage Council of Philadelphia—its organiza- 
tion, purpose and function; Methods of agency function- 
ing; Counseling methods in relation to psychiatry with 
discussion of cases; Sexual problems in counseling with 
discussion of cases; Bibliotherapy in marriage counseling; 
Counseling through group work and teaching; Childhood 
difficulty as it relates to marital maladjustment. Much is 
done in case studies with total staff consultation. 

Emmy Mupp 
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The Menninger Foundation—Topeka, Kansas 


Weare just in the process here at the Menninger Clinic 
of setting up a ten months’ curriculum for advanced 
graduate study and field experience in the field of family 
counseling which we hope to inaugurate in September. 
This is designed primarily for people who already have 
obtained their Ph.D. degree or other comparable pro- 
fessional training, and will be ten months of intensive 
work in connection with the School of Psychiatry, special 
seminars at the Menninger Foundation and field work 
at the Clinic, at the Shawnee County Guidance 
Center in Topeka and other agencies in this locale. 

Rosert G. Foster 


Mervill-Palmer School—Detroit 


At Merrill-Palmer there is no theory course in marriage 
counseling. A leaflet describes the present year’s program 
of graduate study for Family Life Education majors. Five 
students are enrolled in this program, three of whom are 
candidates for doctorates (two at Cornell, one at Michi- 
gan State College). , 

Our concentration is upon the improvement of pro- 
fessional skills; that is, the conduct of counseling rela- 
tionships. The requirements of the courses listed consist 
wholly or in part of practice under supervision in leading 
groups and conducting supplementary interviews, and in 
serving as counselors on cases within the Counseling 
and Guidance Service. There is a weekly two-hour confer- 
ence period for studying interviews and active case rec- 
ords with the psychiatric social worker who is director of 
the Service. 

A grasp of the psychodynamics of personality, and the 
capacity to handle oneself professionally in a counseling 
relationship are the two essentials. 

Racpu P. BrRmpGMAN 


New School for Social Research—New York 


Marriage Counseling: Its Theory and Practice. Mar- 
riage counseling is regarded as a specialized field of family 
counseling which centers largely on interpersonal rela- 
tionships between husband and wife. This course is pre- 
sented as a seminar to a limited group of mature students, 
and is open to physicians, ministers, social welfare work- 
ers, attorneys and other qualified individuals. Applicants 
are judged on the basis of their academic training, pro- 
fessional experience and personal qualifications. 

Authorities from the fields of medicine, psychiatry, the 
law, religion, social welfare work and marriage counseling 
participate in the course, which presents a cross section 
of the premarital and marital problems brought to the mar- 
riage counselor, and the methods of analysis, diagnosis and 
treatment. Emphasis is also given to the premarital con- 
sultation and the prevention of marital maladjustments 


by adequate education and preparation for marriage. 
Group therapy techniques are discussed. Case reports, 
clinical histories and demonstrations are used through- 
out. Selected students are given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate as clinical assistants, under supervision, in pre- 
marital and marital counseling services. Research proj- 
ects are also planned. 

As for practical training in marriage counseling we are 
at present considering such a set-up in connection with 
the Marriage Consultation Center at the Community 
Church. We expect the Center to have larger quarters in 
a new building which has recently been acquired by the 
Church, and this will give us an opportunity to develop a 
training schedule. 

AsrAHAM Stong, M.D. 


Ohio State University—Columbus 


We have one course, one seminar, and supervised 
internship training in marriage counseling. 

The 3-hour course which runs through the quarter, 
on the senior and beginning graduate student level, treats 
marriage counseling and uses Dr. Cuber’s book as the text 
and course outline. There are lectures, discussions and col- 
lateral readings. No practice is included. 

The graduate seminar builds upon the course and dif- 
fers from it in two respects: the level of analysis and lim- 
ited opportunity for actual experimentation with tech- 
niques such as nondirectives, role playing, and so forth. 

Supervised internship: Toward the end of the Ph.D. 
program most of our people begin teaching in our under- 
graduate course in preparation for marriage. This entails 
some counseling of their students, and accordingly, they 
become part of the clinic staff, participate in staff discus- 
sions, have opportunity for conference with senior staff 
members and any other supervisory assistance that they 
may request or seem to need. 

R. A. Harper AND JOHN F. Cuser 


Pennsylvania State College 


Our Psychology 419, entitled Guidance and Education 
in Sexual and Marital Adjustment, is described as 
“Principles of guidance in sexual and marital adjustments; 
analysis and measurement of traits basic to these adjust- 
ments; marriage happiness prediction technique; princi- 
ples and materials of sex education for teachers of sec- 
ondary school pupils.” It was first offered in 1945, and 
averages an enrollment of 100 students in the two semes- 
ters, plus another 35 in summer session. It carries no 
practicum, and offers 3 credit hours to juniors, seniors, 
and graduate students. 

Our Psychology 563, entitled Clinical Practicum: 
Marital Counseling, is described as “Experience in the 
Psychology Clinic on premarital and marital adjustment; 
seminar on techniques of adjustment and development of 
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sexual and emotional maturity in marriage.” It was 
first offered in 1947, and averages an enrollment of 30 
students in our two semesters. It does carry practicum. 
Not less than two hours per week of supervised coun- 
seling is permitted with each hour of theory. Actually, 
a student may take as many as 3 hours of theory, and 
over several succeeding semesters may obtain an addi- 
tional 12 hours of internship. This course is open only 
to graduate students who have had at least one year of 
graduate work in clinical psychology. 
Currorp R. Apams 


University of Southern California—Los Angeles 


We have two courses on Marriage Counseling at 
present. The first is an orientation course with experts 
from the community participating. It is introductory and 
simply introduces the student to various aspects of coun- 
seling. The second has its emphasis on available knowl- 
edge about marriage and the family, case studies which 
we have had mimeographed and then a few cases brought 
in by experts—the description of cases which the expert 
has handled. 

The courses were inaugurated about two years ago. 
Each course has an enrollment of about 20, and this would 
be 40 per year. 

No practicum is offered to date. 

Harvey J. Locke 


University of Utah—Salt Lake City 


The course in Marriage and Family Counseling was 
inaugurated in 1947, and about 100 students per year are 
enrolled—the largest number reported. Dr. Sidney Gold- 
stein’s “Marriage and Family Counseling” is used as 
text. The description of the course, which is given in 
the Department of Social Work, follows: 7 

The introduction, nature and scope of marriage coun- 
seling, which includes: need for marriage and family 
counseling; definition of basic terms; history; present day 
types of counseling services; types of counselors, such as 
doctors, ministers, social workers, psychologists, biolo- 
gists, lawyers, home economists, psychiatrists, teachers, 
and the specially trained marriage counselor; qualities of 
counselors. 

Factors in premarital counseling, as: initial interview; 
legal implications; economic basis; biological foundations; 
psychological factors; ethical ideals; social factors, such as 
war, intermarriage and divorce. 

Family counseling, as: assembling evidence, diagnosis 
and causes of distress, social treatment, and types of prob- 
lems. 

Marriage and Family Counseling in Practice, with a 
study of the consultation center, procedures and tech- 
niques, functions of counselors, research, education of the 
public. 


A course is given in practicum in marriage counseling 


on the graduate level. 
Rex A. SxipMore 


Utah State Agricultural College—Logan 

Our course in Marriage Counseling is emerging. We 
seek students who have had extensive background in the 
social sciences and humanities, and considerable training 
in psychology, sociology, as much cultural anthropology 
as possible, and social work. In particular, competency in 
projective testing, clinical psychology, and social case 
work methods is desired. We have a physician give a 
course in Medical Information and a psychiatrist give a 
course in Social Psychiatry; ie., emphasis on psycho- 
somatic syndromes, psycho-sexual development, and 
methods of treatment. These latter two courses are open 
only to qualified graduate students. The courses in soci- 
ology are prepared and given from an interdisciplinary 
point of view, with emphasis on the social-emotional de- 
velopment of the child, social psychology and anthro- 
pology, social problems, and the more traditional sociology 
of the family. Levels of class behavior and expectation 
receive emphasis, as well as ideological considerations of 
cross-class and culture behavior. 

The foregoing is preparatory. The course that is de- 
veloping in Marriage Counseling per se consists of a 
seminar approach to a series of cases taken from the litera- 
ture and from my own private practice. The point of view 
is eclectic, but strongly oriented in psychoanalytic theory 
of the reformulated writers—Fromm, Horney, Alexander, 
et al.—rather than the more orthodox writers. 

Lawrence S. Bee 


The American Institute of Family Relations—Los Angeles 


Our courses are not accredited, so they may not fall 
within your frame of reference. 

The Institute gives a seminar in Marriage Counseling 
which deals with the following topics: What is Counsel- 
ing?, The First Interview, Counseling When Children are 
Involved, Making a Diagnosis, How to Help Adolescents, 
Counseling Persons Preparing to Marry, Counseling in 
Cases of Sexual Inadequacy, Counseling Elderly Persons, 
Faults of Tempexament, The Counselor at Work, 
Techniques Used in Dealing With Husband and Wife 
Simultaneously, and The Process of Readjustment. 

The weekly staff meetings are used as the advanced 
course. At these staff meetings consulting psychologists, 
psychiatrists, lawyers, and medical directors of clinics 
are brought in to present case material for discussion. 

Paut Popenog 


SUMMARY 


This incomplete survey of courses in Marriage Counseling seems 
to show: 
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1. That of the nine universities offering such courses, only these 
three are offered at the graduate level: the Ohio State University, 
Pennsylvania State College, and University of Utah. 

2. That six universities offer advanced work such as seminars in 

3. That five universities and three agencies or institutions offer 
Practicum or internships in Marriage Counseling. 

4. That content of the Theory Courses in Marriage Counseling as 
reported shows content to have followed closely the require- 
ments set down by the American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors, as listed earlier in this paper. 


5. That universities offering such training recognize that Marriage 
Counseling involves many disciplines and is interprofessional in 
character. They are using the contributions of the different dis- 
ciplines, as law, medicine, religion, social work and others. 

6. That advanced work in the field is also making use (under pro- 
fessional leadership and supervision) of recordings of counseling 
interviews, case studies and actual counseling situations. 

7. That those agencies and institutions not classified as university 
training centers recognize this fact and expect their contribution 
to be of a different type. 


Class Differences in Family Reactions to Crisis 


(Continued from page 78) 


member is laid up with illness, or a child to be cared for with public 
funds. It is not our job to meddle in the personal affairs of such people.” 
[italics mine]. 

It is highly significant, in this connection, that the rules in 
this welfare department state that “families shall be 
visited often enough to insure that they are receiving only 
such assistance as is required under the law.” . 

It is not my intention to prove inadequacy in meeting 
low-income family needs by these quotations; it is my in- 
tention to show that in our public support of the family 
in its hour of crisis we tend to see the problem only as 
one demanding the giving of relief in money or kind. 

There is a similar lack in our services to the family in 
the realm of the private agency. As relief has become the 
responsibility of governmental agencies, the private 
agencies which were formerly the depositories of such 
responsibility have shifted their goals to the meeting of 
interpersonal problems. This is all to the good, but let’s 
be realistic about this shift. Has the private agency 
shifted also its philosophy—has it moved in the direction 
of removing those barriers which have militated, over the 
generations, against the acceptance of “help” in the solv- 
ing of family problems? There is much evidence which 
cannot be denied; evidence that there is—in the middle- 
class family especially, and in the low-income family as 
well—a resistance to being helped. I need not take our 
time to prove this point other than to say that one finds 
the family—regardless of its class—turning either to un- 
trained, unskilled, and often unethical sources of help, or 
turning to no one—keeping its problems essentially 
within its own limits. 

Robert S. Lynd coined the nice term “the unable,” 
by which he meant those in need of help from society. I 
am sure that he would agree with us that “the unable,” 
in a society such as ours, has come to include—under 
certain circumstances—all of us, and that the concern for 
the family shown in these meetings necessitates our de- 
veloping patterns of support which are acceptable to all 
families. 


This is no simple problem! We have, in all frankness, 
too few available personnel to meet the needs of our 
families, just as we have too little consciousness on the 
part of society as a whole of the need for providing such 
services. We are, however, making strides; there are in- 
creasing numbers of psychiatrists, marriage counselors, 
skilled social workers, and others coming off the educa- 
tional production line. There are increasing awarenesses 
on the part of communities that counseling for marriage 
and the family is a sine qua non of modern living. This 
part of our task is moving—albeit, slowly—toward 
meeting the needs of the family. 

But this is not enough!! Nor is it ever going to meet 
our family needs. From the analysis of the problem of the 
family in our society, it appears that the very emphasis 
of our education for good family living must include an 
indoctrination with the idea that the family cannot do its 
job alone; that it is no sign of weakness if the fainily turns 
to professional help in its attempt to do its job; and that 
responsibilities of the family are so great in the doing of its 
job today that it is negligent if it does not use these 
services. 

Why do I stress this point? I have been increasingly 
concerned with the content of family life education 
courses in recent years—not as a family life educator but 
as a student of the sociology of the family. In this interest 
I have found all too little emphasis upon the family’s 
seeing its relation to such services as we have in mind. 
While we give lip service to the idea that the family can- 
not exist successfully within its own confines, in actual 
practice we disregard the necessity for bringing the family 
into its proper relation to the institutional aids in our 
society. 

Only as we recognize the areas in which the family 
needs help, only as we understand the class differences, 
only as we bring the family to an acceptance of the techni- 
cal help which can be had, can your job—the strengthen- 
ing of the family—be accomplished. 
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An English Advice Column 


By Davi Mace 
Drew University 


FIVE or six years ago my attitude to 
advice columns would have been one of criticism and 
skepticism. The experience of running such a weekly 
column over a period of four and a half years has forced 
me to modify that judgment considerably. 

During that time, in addition to other types of letters, 
I received 3,850 letters from readers presenting specific 
counseling situations. Although I never actually said I 
would answer letters, each of these requests for help has 
been very thoroughly dealt with. I replied personally 
to all the letters for the first two years or longer, and then 
handed this part of the work over to an assistant who has 
received all the training for marriage counseling that can 
at present be obtained in England, and who has proved 
himself very adequate to the task. He reports every 
month to a committee of three people who possess 
amongst them qualifications in law, social service, medi- 
cine, psychiatry and religion. In this way the whole 
thing is carefully and thoroughly supervised. 

“The Star,” in which my column appears, is an evening 
paper of no particular bias, read by a fair cross section of 
the community. It sells daily about a million and a 
quarter copies, and since it is a family newspaper, the 
research department of the paper estimates that the 
column is read by three million people every week. 


At the time when the request came to me to write the — 


weekly column we were very anxious to make known the 
nature of the new service being provided by the London 
Marriage Guidance Center. We were not able to afford 
publicity or advertising, and this seemed a good way to 
put our claims before the London public. Although the 
columa was in no way officially connected with the 
Marriage Guidance Council, it contributed a good deal to 
the success of the center in London which was the pre- 
cursor of the hundred or more Marriage Guidance 
Centers now in operation in all the large towns and cities 
of Britain. 

I shall touch first on the value I feel such a column can 
have for the general reader, and then on what it can do for 
the person who writes in for help after reading it. 

For the general reader such a column can give informa- 
tion about the kinds of public service available to people 
in trouble. The average reader of the average paper has 
very little of this information. The well documented 
yearbooks on the social services are not read by the 
general public. Consequently ordinary people are usually 


This and the following paper were presented at the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors, at New York City, December 28, 1949. 


confused when faced with some specific personal problem. 
In advice columns the public can progressively be given 
the needed information as to where to go with its diff- 
culties. 

The column also provides education for members of the 
wider public who do not read serious books on marriage 
and the family. If we so-called “experts” are to reach the 
public with the knowledge we have accumulated, we 
must use the mass media of education which are available. 
Too many of us have assumed an attitude of professional 
disdain towards those mass media of education, and have 
thereby made ineffectual much of the work we have done 
to increase human knowledge. What is the value of all 
the insight we are gaining into problems deeply relevant 
to the man in the street and the woman in the kitchen, 
unless we are prepared to communicate it through media 
which will reach them and in language which they can 
understand? 

This kind of column can, I believe, have a great educa- 
tional value. A woman told me that, in the course of 
reading my articles during a period of a year, her whole 
attitude to marriage and the family had been fundamen- 
tally changed. Suspecting idle flattery, I was skeptical. 
But when I questioned her closely I found that this was 
simply the truth. She now saw the whole subject in a 
completely new light. 

A further function which the column can fulfil for its 
general readers is that of consolation or reassurance. 
Many people have the idea that in their personal problems 
they are somewhat unique. No one else, they feel, can be 
facing what they are facing, nobody else can be suffering 
as they are, and because of the sense of isolation from 
their fellows which their problem brings, they feel help- 
less and inferior. 

In reading this sort of column, which generalizes the 
specific difficulties of the individual, these people take 
fresh heart, gain confidence, and find new determination 
to face and solve their problems. They identify with 
Mr. XYZ in the column, and because there seems a way 
out for him they suddenly realize there may be a way out 
for them also; as in fact there generally is. 

Now what can these columns do for the readers who 
write in for help? 

The writing of the letter itself, asking for help, has an 
undoubted cathartic value. Some of the letters end with, 
“It has done me a great deal of good to write this letter,” 
or, “I think I see my problem much more clearly now for 
having written about it.” The writer, in fact, is usually 
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not content to present his problem, but makes some at- 
tempt also to analyze it. Thus, on his own initiative, he 
moves towards a solution. 

In dealing with these letters we can help by presenting 
accurate information in the place of ignorance. Nobody 
who has not run a column of this kind would credit the 
amount of public ignorance still existing in matters of 
love and sex and marriage and family relations. I am speak- 
ing here not only of England. I have had many letters as 
a result of articles I have written on this side of the 
Atlantic, showing profound ignorance which can be re- 
moved by a reply which presents the facts. For instance, 
if a man writes, “I have fallen into the terrible habit of 
masturbation, and I know that I am ruining my health,” 
a simple statement of the scientific facts can take a tre- 
mendous load off his mind. 

We can help people by directing them to reliable litera- 
ture. Again and again, I have found that by making 
known to people the books which can help them, we may 
set them on the road to recovery. But we must be very 
specific. It is not enough to say, “You ought to read that 
book.” You have to tell them exactly what to do. : 

If you say, “Send two dollars to a given address for a 
copy of this book, carefully read pages 40-55, and I think 
you will get some help in your problem,” it is almost 
certain that Mr. XYZ will do it; and quite often he will 
write back, “I have read the pages you mentioned in the 
book, and I want to say that my whole problem has been 
cleared up for me. I see now what I have to do.” 

Another valuable service which can be rendered to the 
person who writes in is that of referral. It would of 
course be a highly dangerous procedure to try to diagnose 
marital problems on the basis of letters alone. That per- 
haps is the greatest limitation of this forta of service. The 
sound way of dealing with the problems presented by 
readers in letters is to tell them where to go to get the 
kind of help they want. 

At that point my column had the advantage of being 
anchored to a counseling service, which later had its 
branches throughout the whole country. Over a period 
of years we have sent many hundreds of our readers to 
these counseling agencies. Again one has to be specific. 
It is not enough to say, “You ought to see a marriage 
counselor.” It is far better to say, “Get in touch with 
Dr. Blank. He is just the man to help you.” It is best of all 
to say, “Would you allow me to send your original letter 
to Dr. Blank so he can make an appointment with you?” 
When one makes a specific referral of that kind, the matter 
is usually followed up. 

Although our primary concerns in the running of this 
column have been education and personal service, the 
research value of the material has not escaped our notice. 
Up to the present time the first 5,000 letters have been 


carefully analyzed and categorized, and the mass of result- 


ing data now awaits evaluation and interpretation. I will 
not attempt here to dip into this mine of material. 

By way of providing a cross section illustrating this 
work, I asked my assistant to take at random a group 
of 200 consecutive letters. Although it is impossible to 
divide the letters into clear categories (overlap accounts 
for the total slightly in excess of 200), here is a rough 
indication of their contents: 


Preliminary inquiries, no specific problem yet stated.......... 6 
General inquiries, including express requests for advice on litera- 
i oi. carts enentehae Cacys bn eep sen 19 
Specific problems presented: 
General marital trouble (including 5 cases of desertion)... .... 4 
Medico-psychological problems: 
SR el os penn wes toni tanbeny teownesengeenees 6 
2. Contraception and planned parenthood................. 5 
Sah 5s «takuh she bein 650 bass cnsme oaensss 5 
4. Sex adjustment, impotence, frigidity................... 12 
5. Psychological maladjustments of varying kinds and degrees.. 22 
Legal problems or elements of problems...................--- 28 
Problems of social adjustment (housing, in-laws, work, etc.).... 16 
Problems of loneliness (the widowed, the divorced, people unable 
to find marriage partners, etc.)...........0.ceeeeee recess 41 
Comments or inquiries on points raised in articles........... ae 


To this list must be added six cases in which, at the 
time the analysis was made, the original letter was not 
available in the file because the case was being followed 
up. In two further cases the writers were clearly insane. 
There was also a letter from a lady who offered astrologi- 
cal help in dealing with the problems of readers! A further 
letter was too incoherent to be classified. It is significant 
that there were thus only four “odd” letters out of a total 
of two hundred. 

Of the actual counseling problems presented in this 
group of letters, ninety-eight had been dealt with by 
referral to agencies or consultants—thirty-two were 
passed on to the London Marriage Guidance Center, and 
the remaining forty-six to other sources of help known to 
be competent and trustworthy. Only a few reports on 
the outcome of these referrals are available. We have not 
yet been able to elicit sufficiently full or reliable data of 
this kind for the making of accurate estimates. The Lon- 
don Marriage Guidance Center, however, reports a high 
and steady rate of intake from people who had written for 
advice in the first place through the column in “The 
Star.” 

In conclusion, it is my impression that these marriage 
advice columns are very popular, and are widely read. 
Their value is understood by editors. They are going to 
go on whether we like it or not, because they meet 
the following needs: 1. There are nothing like enough 
clinical counseling agencies to deal with all the marriage 
problems in this country or in Britain. 2. Even if ade- 
quate provision were made, the ordinary man does not 
know what kind of agency to turn to. He has great confi- 
dence in his newspaper or his magazine, and it is natural 
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that he should look to it for advice as to where to go for 
counsel. 3. Some people, I believe, will never go to an 
agency direct. Here is one of the most important findings 
of the piece of work I have been doing. 

I began with the idea that most people who write to 
these columns are either insane or unbalanced or people 
who have an axe to grind. To my astonishment I discov- 
ered that, on the whole, the people who write to me 
through my column appear to be more intelligent than 
those who go to agencies. 

That has opened my eyes—to see that the people who 
seek advice through these columns are not helpless, 
clinging, dependent types. (Those helpless, clinging, de- 
pendent ones never do bother to write letters, they just go 
around and throw themselves on the doorstep of the near- 
est agency.) The ones who write letters to the marriage 
columnist are those who believe they have certain ca- 





pacities to handle their own problems, but have reached 
a point where they are stuck, and want to see the next 
step so that they can proceed to find their own solution. 

Therefore the column brings us in touch with a 
great number of people who need help but will not seek 
it through the ordinary counseling agencies until, as a 
result of correspondence, the validity and applicability 
of the counseling agency to their problem is made so clear 
to them that, because they are sensible people, they will 
take the logical step and go. 

What we have to decide is not whether we want to go 
on having advice columns. That is already settled. The 
question for us is whether we are prepared to take over 
and help to direct these columns, so that they will be run 
competently and responsibly; or whether we are to 
leave the many thousands of people who seek help in that 
way at the mercy of the untrained and the unqualified. 


Guide to the Perplexed 


By Rosz FRANZBLAU 
New York City 


THE column, “Guide to the Per- 
plexed,” which appears in the New York City news- 
paper, the “Daily Compass,” is an experiment in the use 
of a mass medium for the dissemination of mental hygiene 
principles and information. 

This title was chosen for the column to avoid the im- 
pression that it is a clinic for therapy by correspondence 
or that it would in any way substitute for the individual 
help offered by doctors or social agencies. 

Although the letters chosen to be answered in the 
column deal with the normal problems of normal people, 
the_use of the word problem in the title was avoided. It 
is evidently more acceptable to be perplexed. But a 
stigma still attaches to people admitting that they suffer 
from psychological difficulties. It is somehow still a sign 
of weakness, inadequacy and failure. 

The questions and cases presented in the letters cover a 
wide range of problems. A recent preliminary analysis 
of the letters received during the first six months showed 
that the problems divide themselves as follows: 

35% deal with marital difficulties 

35% deal with parent-child relationships and the rearing of children 

15% ask for referral to clinics, agencies or psychiatrists for psycho- 

logical help 

8% are from women who want to know how, when and where 
to meet eligible males 

4% ask for vocational guidance or for referrals to testing and 
guidance centers 

3% are from people who are very disturbed—often of a depressed 
type with strong paranoid symptoms 


About one out of every ten to fifteen letters is answered 
in the column. There are a number of criteria on the basis 
of which choice of letters for reply is made. The most 
important among these are the incidence of the problem 
among the population at large, lack of good, readily avail- 
able literature on the problem, and whether or not it 
provides a suitable springboard for the enunciation or re- 
iteration of important mental hygiene principles with 
which we wish to acquaint the public. 

The writer of the column was fully aware of the hurdles 
and pitfalls inherent in such an undertaking. The trans- 
lation of scientific terminology into readily comprehensi- 
ble, everyday language is almost like developing a new 
language. 

The difficulty of explaining certain basic concepts of 
dynamic psychology such as the oedipus complex, the 
castration fears, infantile sex theories and phantasies and 
the like, in these elementary terms is tremendous. It is 
hard to make this translation without losing correctness of 
meaning or accuracy of implications. An ill-used adjective 
or even a misplaced comma can open one to serious misin- 
terpretation. 

This still remains the greatest danger to be avoided. 
The single greatest obstacle to be overcome was that of 
bringing people an understanding of their problem 
through the medium of the written word, within the con- 
fines of a column or two. 

An analysis of all these considerations convinced the 
writer that if the project were to be successful and useful, 
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it could not be based on the judgment and knowledge of 
one person alone. 

To do justice to such an undertaking, it seemed desir- 
able for a board of voluntary consultants, consisting of 
psychoanalysts, psychologists, psychiatric social workers, 
marriage counselors and representatives of the family 
service agencies to be constituted. These serve in an ad- 
visory and consultative capacity to the writer. 

The voluntary contribution of time and services 
which these consultants have made and their splendid 
response and cooperation have been one of the most grati- 
fying and rewarding experiences of this writer. 

At the request of the writer three agencies made a 
pilot survey to ascertain the number of people now in 
active treatment who had been referred originally 
through the column. One agency, that had been men- 
tioned eight times in the column, had nineteen people in 
active treatment. Another agency, mentioned four times, 
had six in treatment, and the third, mentioned five times, 
had nine in treatment. 

Research is now being planned to ascertain the value 
’ and effectiveness of this column as an educational and in- 
_ formational device. Although certain trends are already 
discernible, the analysis will not begin until the column 
has appeared for one full year. 

Even with the finest research techniques available, we 
never know how much good such a column does, and 
perhaps we never will know what harm it may do. But 
that is a calculated risk that must be taken. The news- 
paper is one of the media we must use in a battle for good 
healthy psychological development. But it is only one fork 
of a multipronged weapon, all of which must be experi- 
mented with and used if we are to make any headway in 
this field. 


Discussion 


I guess I'm five years behind Dr. Mace, because I still view advice 
columns with a skeptical eye. No doubt, the large-circulation news- 
paper offers an extremely valuable vehicle potentially for the dissemina- 
tion of personal and family counsel, thus helping to relieve the present 
shortage of available and accessible agencies. 

It would be fine if professionals of the calibre of Mace and Franz- 
blau could fill these gaps. But when we get down to actualities rather 
than potentialities, we find many millions of Americans exposed to 
“advice™ that is generally innocuous, and fatuous when it is harmless, 
and not only harmful but often disastrous when it is actively directive. 

How many fateful decisions have been made not only by those who 
solicit advice from columnists, but those who “identify” with the 
questioners, on the basis of responses tossed off by careless, ignorant, 
cynical and/or sadistic columnists? Hordes of American reporters can 
tell you of their stunt as “Nellie Knowitalls” and the like whose ficti- 
tious by-lines headed our most famous advice-to-the-lovelorn columns— 
often during a period when these reporters were serving as cubs or 
even as copy-boys. It is a known fact that many “advice” columns 
afe written by sports writers, police reporters, and copy-desk men tak- 
ing turns as coy counselors. 


It is also a fact, most unfortunate, that many of our presentday ad- 
vice columnists boasting the highest circulation are worse than unquali- 
fied amateurs; they are arrogant, dogmatic amateurs who have come to 
regard themselves as Cassandras and Solomons. 

It is universally true, as Dr. Mace suggests, that the advice column 
is one of the most faithfully read of all newspaper features. This fact 
affords no occasion for unremitting joy; it means, in too many instances, 
that the most dangerous kind of reading is given the widest circulation. 
Those of us who are or have been in the newspaper field know that 
many editors judge an advice column's success not by the standards of 
accuracy, sobriety and integrity, but by the standard of “interesting 
copy.” It need not be truthful so long as it is readable; if truth impedes 
readability, it is blue-penciled out. The question of providing a service 
for readers is too often secondary to the basic problem of selling 
papers. 

As I see it, the simple stark fact of space requirements constitutes 
one of the greatest obstacles to conducting sound advice columns. 
How can any worthwhile analysis of the complex problems of everyday 
life be presented adequately in the modest space allowed the question- 
and-answer column in the average newspaper? How much harm is done 
by the resort to over-simplification imposed by space limitations— 
by the virtual caricaturing of problems and solutions that inevitably 
result? Dr. Franzblau, in her column, has sought to overcome this 
formidable difficulty by running many of her answers in series of two 
days’ columns or more. But I wonder how much of the original question 
and partial answer remain in the memory of the reader who rushes 
through his newspaper while hanging from a subway strap or reading 
it at home with an ear cocked to the family radio? 

It isn’t only the amateur who may do harm. I recall, recently on the 
west coast, reading a syndicated advice column conducted by a very 
well-known professional family counselor. The column consisted of an 
alleged reader's letter and a reply. (The columnist later told me that it 
wasn't a “real letter, but synthesized a number of inquiries recently 
put to him.) The letter was from a woman troubled about what Pro- 
fessor Kinsey had to say about male sex behavior in his book. She was 
about to get married, but she didn’t want to go through with it if her 
husband-to-be was “that kind of man.” The columnist’s reply, in effect, 
was: Don't worry, madam, the experts have proved that Kinsey is all 
wet. American men don't behave that way, at all. Get married, and 
have no fear. 

That advice sounds reassuring. But suppose the troubled questioner 
gets married—with all her illusions about “purity” left intact by the 
counselor—and then finds that her husband is what she deems a “vile 
beast” in his sexual deportment. Since she has already been assured 
by an expert that normal American men act just like good Victorians 
said they did, then isn’t her husband an abnormal fiend, bizarrely differ- 
ent than the others? What price this kind of “reassurance”? 

Yes, by all means let’s take advantage of the wide-open newspaper 
market for “advice columns.” But let's inquire into the legitimate 
scope and operation of sound columns, set adequate standards, and let's 
cover the field, firmly insistent on the basic standards of good counsel- 
ing, without compromising away vital principles for a mess of “mass 
circulation.” 

Apert Deutscu 
New York City 


A professional person who attempts to popularize basic insights and 
established data must have the courage to face several occupational 
hazards. He must take the criticism of his colleagues who would keep 
the profession “pure,” the jargon mystifying and the unenlightened 
masses in the dark. He must grapple with the problem of translating 
complex realities into simple one-two-three terms, knowing while he 
does it that many pertinent, relevant factors are being ignored in his 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Some Results from Research at Marriage Council 
of Philadelphia 


Matcoitm G. PREsTON 


University of Pennsylvania 


Emity HARTSHORNE Mupp 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


READERS of Marriage and Family 
Living will recall that its May 1950 issue contained a brief 
survey of a research project in marriage counseling’ now 
being conducted at Marriage Council at Philadelphia. 
The present report reviews the salient aspects of that 
project and gives an account of some preliminary results. 
These are not definitive but, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, represent the first results of their kind in the field. 
As they are based on a reliability study made of a random 
sample of a large number of case records, they provide a 
forecast of the results of the main study. 

Since 1943 Marriage Council has collected research ma- 
terials concerned with the validation of marriage counsel- 
ing, and with the study of marital adjustment. The 
materials being collected include case records prepared 
by counselors dealing with pre-and post-marital problems, 
and schedules filled out by clients covering biographical 
data, engagement experience, marriage adjustment and 
sexual adjustment. All together, the schedules comprise 
approximately 500 separate items of information. 

The use of case records to investigate the validity of the 
professional services of the marriage counselor depends on 
the development of methods for codifying essentially dis- 
cursive materials and for making judgments on such mat- 
ters as the general complexity of the case and the amount 
of movement occurring during counseling. As a result of 
intensive effort plus assistance from other related projects, 
in particular the work of Dr. J. McVicker Hunt,? Mar- 
riage Council has developed reliable methods by means 
of which discursive case records may be codified and 
appropriate judgments made. This methodological work 
has added approximately 200 items of information from 
discursive case records to the 500 items of information 
previously enumerated. While not all of these additional 
200 items possess satisfactory reliability, intensive col- 
lateral research has demonstrated the acceptable reliabil- 
ity of certain key items. 


Presented at 13th Annual Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, University of North Carolina, April 25, 1950. 

4 Mudd, B. H., Preston, M. G., Froscher, H. B., and Peltz, W. L., “Survey of a Re- 
search Project in Marriage Counseling,” Marriage and Family Living, 1930, XII, 9-62. 

* Hunt, J. McV., “Measuring Movement in Casework,” Journal of Social Casework, 
1948, 29, 343-351. 


Haze, BAzett FROSCHER 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


WituiaM L. Pettz, M.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


The results we present have to do with the focal ques- 
tion of the amount of change or movement which has 
taken place in the case under examination. The work of 
the Council makes no claim to developing knowledge 
about movement at the level of systematic follow-up. All 
statements about movement, as they bear upon client ex- 
perience at Marriage Council, are based upon case rec- 
ords, in approximately 50 per cent of which there is some 
contact from or about the client following the last inter- 
view. Such contact usually consists of letters or other 
reports from clients, their partners or relatives, or from 
professional persons to whom they were referred. These 
reports are usually obtained within a few months after the 
last interview. 

Within the foregoing framework, degree of movement 
in a case record is defined on the basis of the following 
criteria: 

a. Is there any evidence of a change in personality characteristics 
such as personal rigidity, tendency to be inconsiderate of partner's 
needs, etc.? 

b. To what extent does it appear that counseling has resulted in 
relief of tension, increase in a feeling of well-beiny, etc.? 

c. Is there any evidence of change in the degree of communication 
existing between partner and client? 

d. Is there evidence that a problem was formulated, solved or par- 
tially solved? 

e. Is there any evidence of a change in the capacity for decision 
and action upon decisions made on the part of the client, such as 
carrying through on referrals? 

f, Does the record indicate any evidence as to the developing of 
sharing on the part of the client and partner or as to the emergence of 
any common goals on the part of client and partner? 

g. Is there any evidence of the appearance or disappearance of a 
tendency to put responsibility upon the counselor for the giving of “‘ad- 
vice,” the making of decisions, etc.? 

h. Does the record give any suggestion that the client has learned 
anything at the Council? This includes not only learning in a formal 


- sense, like the acquisition of specific knowledge about mating and 


sexuality, but also learning in the less formal sense, like learning not to 
suffer, learning how to get along with people, etc.? 

i. Are any changes lasting in their effect or does the client give evi- 
dence of temporary improvement followed by temporary recession? 
If 80, what net gains in position of the client appear to have been made? 

j. Is there any evidence of an increase in feeling of readiness for 
marriage (in premarital cases)? 

k. Has there been any change in the economic status of the client 
during the counseling process? 
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|. Has there been any evidence of an increase in efficiency in the 
respects in which client handles the day by day aspects of living? 

m. Is there any evidence of a change in the client's hopefulness to- 
ward his or her problem? 


Movement is judged on the basis of a scale which pro- 
vides (four) positive values to indicate improvement in 
the client's situation or his attitudes towards it, zero to 
indicate no movement in any direction, and (two) negative 
values to indicate retrogression. If the reviewer believes 
the data are insufficient for a judgment of movement, he 
may indicate this fact. 

Results of our research show that judgments made by 
a single person who has read through a case record are 
relatively unreliable; that is to say, such judgments are 
very apt to be challenged by a second person analyzing 
the same record. However, our research has shown also 
that if two people confer on their judgments, they are ca’ 
pable of producing acombined judgment (referred to in the 
agency as a conference judgment) which possesses high 
reliability, ie., which will be confirmed by a second con- 
ference team working independently of the first. 

For example, a set of 30 case records was drawn at ran- 
dom from the records of the agency, each of which was 
subjected to two conferences, in each case by persons 
who were not cognizant of the results of the other con- 
ference. In 75 per cent of these cases the conferences were 
in exact agreement as to the extent of movement evident 
in the record, and there was no case in which one confer- 
ence stated negative movement while the other confer- 
ence stated positive movement. 

Such results make it possible to use the conference 
technique as a basis for evaluating the degree of move- 
ment observed in marriage counseling cases (within the 
limitations of the framework mentioned above), so that 
attention may be given to the central question of the 
project as it relates to the validation of professional serv- 
ices—What are the factors which are responsible for 
movement or lack of movement? 

As a step in this direction, the Council is currently 
analyzing some 350 case records where both partners were 
in direct contact with the agency and had filled in a mini- 
mum number of the schedules described earlier. The first 
cases to be analyzed consist entirely of married women 
counseled after marriage, whose husbands were also coun- 
seled, and who also meet the additional specifications men- 
tioned above. Of these cases, seventy-two have been 
completed as of April 1950. The assembly of the analyses 
from these seventy-two cases reveals the following facts 
about degree of movement: 


3 Preston, M.G.., et al. An experimental study of a method for abstracting the content 
of social case records, accepted for publication, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1970, 


a. Five cases were judged to have exhibited negative movement, by 
which is meant that the client situation was worse at the end of con- 
tact with the agency than at first opening. 

b. Twenty-three cases were judged to have exhibited no movement 
during their contact with the agency. 

c. Forty-two cases (or roughly 58 per cent) were judged to have 
exhibited positive movement at the end of contact with the agency, 
of which twenty-six exhibited moderate movement and sixteen ex- 
hibited more than moderate movement. 

d. Of the seventy-two records, two were judged to contain insuf- 
ficient data, and hence no judgment of movement was made. 


As Reuben Hill has commented,‘ these data in all like- 
lihood represent a conservative view of the extent of 
movement to be expected in a representative counseling 
agency, dealing with pre- and post-marital problems of all 
levels of complexity, and as such deserve to be put into 
contrast with the more extravagant claims sometimes 
made of the efficacy of marriage counseling. 

Two aspects of these results should be emphasized 
before we pass to a consideration of the use to be made 
of them in reaching the main objectives of the project. 
It is evident first that the technique is capable of produc- 
ing evidence of negative movement, and of lack of move- 
ment, as well as evidence of positive movement. In some 
degree the methods appear to meet an objection which is 
often made to self-validating procedures, i.e., the objec- 
tion that an institution, not being able to evaluate itself, 
will fail to note contrary cases. Secondly, the technique is 
evidently capable of producing discrimination in degree of 
movement. Such a requirement is technically desirable 
if it is proposed, as we intend, to study the association of 
other factors with degree of movement. 

The achievement of a reliable scale which contains in- 
ternal evidence as to its validity makes it possible to 
proceed to such a study. Now that we have analyzed the 
first block of cases (of which the cases discussed in this 
paper are members) it will be possible to raise questions as 
to the extent to which degree of movement is associated 
with various other classes of factors. Included among such 
factors are those suggested by the large resources of bio- 
graphical information we possess, those which have to do 
with the type and complexity of the problem brought to 
the agency by the client, the type of counselor activity 
indicated in the records, the psychiatric history of the 
client, and the sexual behavior of the client, to mention 
only a few of the possibilities before us. These possibili- 
ties deserve to be exploited to the full, in view of the great 
need existing today for helping services at all psycho 
therapeutic levels, and of the relatively small numbers of 
acceptably trained people available to those who need 
such help. 


4 Extemporaneous remarks made at 13th Annual Groves Conference, University of 
North Carolina, April 26, 1950. 
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Attitudes Toward Family Living. Jones, Mary Cover. Nov. 1949, 
41,9. Pp. 494-96. 

The Bearing of the Experimentalist’s Approach to General Educa- 
tion upon Home Economics in Higher Education. Erkstrom, Doris E. 
Dec. 1949, 41, 10. P. 570. 

Breaking Ground in Family Life Research. Chittenden, Gertrude E. 
Sept. 1949, 41,7. Pp. 364-66. 

A College's Role in Improving Family Living. Dickins, Dorothy. 
June 1949, 41,6. Pp. 302-04. i; 

A Community Plans for Better Family Living. Daniel, Gertrude. 
June 1949, 41, 6. Pp. 305-07. 

Differences in Adult Contacts with Children. Dawe, Helen C., 
Ekern, Dorothy, Berger, Harriet. Feb. 1949, 41, 2. Pp. 87-88. 

Economic Trends and Family Life. Renne, R. R. Sept. 1949, 41, 7. 
Pp. 361-63. 

Education for Family Living in Japan. Lewis, Dora S. March 1949, 
41,3. Pp. 117-20. 

Education for Home and Family Living. Orata, Pedro T. Jan. 
1949, 41, 1. Pp. 5~7. 

Family Life Research for the Home Economist. Tate, Mildred T. 
April 1949, 41, 4. Pp. 182-84. 

The Filipino Home as a School for Democracy. Orata, Pedro T. 
Oct. 1949, 41, 8. Pp. 449-50. 

Home Management Is a Family Affair. Gross, Irma H.,E verett, 
Esther. March 1949, 41, 3. Pp. 127-29. e 

Married Women in Today's Labor Force. Whitelock, Frances. 
Dec. 1949, 41, 10. Pp. 549-51. 

Mental Health Congress Looks at the Family. Ross, Mabel. Feb. 
1949, 41, 2. Pp. 71~73. 

Pathways of Sociology and Home Economics. Wooten, Mattie 
Lloyd. May 1949, 41, 5. Pp. 239-40. 

A Room for a Preschool Child. Trotter, Virginia Y. Jan. 1949, 41, 
1. Pp. 8-10. 

Significance of the City Worker's Family Budget. Quisenberry, 
Ruth. Jan. 1949, 41, 1. Pp. 11-13. 

Social Development Among Adolescents. Long, Alma. April 1949, 
41, 4. Pp. 201-02. 

Social Trends and Family Life. Foster, Robert G. Sept. 1949, 41, 7. 
Pp. 357-60. 

Solving Today's Problems Begins at Home. Jacks, Onah. May 1949, 
41, 5. Pp. 233-34. 

So Old Nobody Wants You. Smith, William M., Jr. June 1949, 41, 
6. Pp. 308-10. 

A Study of Family Clothing Expenditures. Coles, Jessie V. and 
Shenk, Norma W. April 1949, 41, 4. Pp. 193-94. 

Survey of Children’s Centers. Jan. 1949, 41, 1. P. 38. 

Values for Family Living of Teachers of Home Economics. Amber- 
son, Jean D. Nov. 1949, 41, 9. P. 513. 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 


Allergy and Psychoneurosis. Metzger, Frank C., M.D. March 
1949, 109. Pp. 240-45. 

Diagnosis and Rational Psychotherapy. Patterson, C. H. May 
1949, 109. Pp. 440-50. 

Early Reversible Paranoiac Reactions: a Study of Six Case Histories 
and Eight Cases. Rosen, Harold, M.D. April 1949, 109. Pp. 291-322. 

Hypno-Synthesis: Hypnosis as a Unifying Interpersonal Experience. 
Conn, Jacob H., M.D. Jan. 1949, 109. Pp. 9-24. 

Inducing Anxiety as a Part of the Therapeutic Method. Walker, 
Edmund F., M.D. March 1949, 109. Pp. 233-39. 

Psychiatric and Social Implications of Contrasts between Psycho- 
pathic Personality and Obsessive Compulsion Neurosis. Michaels, 
Joseph J., M.D. Feb. 1949, 109. Pp. 122-32. 

Psychobiologic Dysfunction in Children. Jacobson, J. Robert, 
M.D. and Pratt, Helen Gay. April 1949, 109. Pp. 330-46. 

Psychobiologic Dysfunction in Mental Disease. Jacobson, J. 
Robert, M.D. June 1949, 109. Pp. 519-30. 

Journal of Social Casework 

Administration and Casework Aspects of Fee Charging. Boggs, 
Marjorie. Oct. 1949, 30. Pp. 335-40. 

Agency Experience for the Preprofessional Student. Schulhofer, 
Edith. May 1949, 30. Pp. 196-200. 

Aims and Scope of Vocational Counseling. Grumer, Morris. Oct. 
1949, 30. Pp. 330-35. 

Biodynamic Point of View in Medicine. Margolis, H. M., M.D. 
Jan. 1949, 30. Pp. 3-9. 

Casework Help for Neurodermatitis Patients. Dunkel, Mary L. 
March 1949, 30. Pp. 97-103. 

Children’s Activity in Casework Therapy. Slavson, S. R., et al. 
April 1949, 30. Pp. 136-42. 

Contribution of Casework to Family Life Education. Pollak, Ger- 
trude K. Nov. 1949, 30. Pp. 362-68. 

Contribution of Social Workers to the Interviewing Skills of Psy- 
chologists. Dickson, John T. et al. Oct. 1949, 30. Pp. 3-18, 324. 

Contribution of Vocational Guidance to Personal Adjustment. Dob- 
son, David. July 1949, 30. Pp. 288-92. 

Diagnostic Recording. Little, Ruby. Jan. 1949, 30. Pp. 15-19. 

Distinguishing Between Psychotherapy and Casework. Coleman, 
Jules V. June 1949, 30. Pp. 244-51. 

Emotional Problems of Displaced Children. Sterba, Editha. May 
1949, 30. Pp. 175-81. 

Establishing the Diagnosis in Marital Problems. Sacks, Patricia. 
1949, 30. Pp. 181-87. 

Family as a Factor in the Epileptic’s Social Adjustment. Cummins, 
Jean. Nov. 1949, 30. Pp. 384-87. 

Family Sessions: a New Cooperative Step in a Medical Setting. 
Field, Minna. Dec. 1949, 30. Pp. 417-21. 

Fee Charging—a Dynamic in the Casework Process. Brody, Celia. 
Feb. 1949, 30. Pp. 65~71. 

Field Supervision: an Adaptation of Social Work Skills. Craig, 
Mary. May 1949, 30. Pp. 200-03. 

Focusing Attention on Older People’s Needs. Hill, Ruth. Dec. 
1949, 30. Pp. 405-11. 

Foster Home Placement of Refugee Children. Zwerdling, Ella and 
Polansky, Grace. July 1949, 30. Pp. 277-82. 

Group Counseling with Mothers of Children with Cerebral Palsy. 
Bice, Harry V. and Holden, Margaret G. Davitt. March 1939, 30. 
Pp. 104-09. 

Group Therapy and Casework with Ego-disturbed Children. Wine- 
man, David, March 1949, 30. Pp. 110-13. 

Helping New Americans. Siebold, Janet. Feb. 1949, 30. Pp. 71~73. 

Historical Survey of the Evolution of Casework. Garrett, Annette. 
June 1949, 30. Pp. 219-29. 
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Interpretation of Physical Disability to Children. McBroom, Eliza- 
beth and Froehlich, Ursel. April 1949, 30. Pp. 154-59. 

Nature and Definition of Social Casework. Bowers, Swithun, 
O. M. I. Part 1, Oct. 1949, 30, pp. 311-17. Part 2, Nov. 1949, 30, 
pp. 369~75. Part 3, Dec. 1949, 30, pp. 412-17. 

New Emphasis on an Old Concept in Medicine. Cockerill, Eleanor. 
Jan. 1949, 30. Pp. 10-15. 

New Forces in Family Living: Economic Trends. Burns, Eveline M. 
Feb. 1949, 30. Pp. 50-55. 

New Forces in Family Living: Emotional Values. Ross, Helen, 
Feb. 1949, 30. Pp. 55-58. 

New Forces in Family Living: Social Reorientation. Johnson, 
Charles S. Feb. 1949, 30. Pp. 47-50. 

On Contact with the Second Partner in Marriage Counseling. 
Schmidl, Fritz. Jan. 1949, 30. Pp. 30-36. 

Participation of the Community Agency in Hospital Discharge 
Planning. Freudenthal, Kurt. Dec. 1949, 30. Pp. 421-26. 

Placement of Adoption—a Total Separation. Wires, Emily 
Mitchell. July 1949, 30. Pp. 283-88. 

Preprofessional Student in the Field. Cambria, Sophie T. April 
1949, 30. Pp. 143-46. 

Problem of Diagnosis in Marital Discord. Flesch, Regina. Nov. 


1949, 30. Pp. 355-62. 
Psychiatric Interpretation of the Growth Process. Ross, Helen and 


Johnson, Adelaide M., M.D. Part 1, Earliest Years, March 1949, 30. 
pp. 87-92. Part 2, Latency and Adolescence, April 1949, 30, pp. 148- 
54. 

Psychiatric Principles in Casework. Bibring, Grete L. June 1949, 
30. Pp. 230-35. 

Social Study of Epileptic Patients. Davidson, Elabel McL. and 
Thomas, Joan C. Nov. 1949, 30. Pp. 380-84. 

Social Work Services on a University Campus. Abrahamson, 
Arthur C. July 1949, 30. Pp. 292-96. : 

Suggestions on Recording Techniques. Sackheim, Gertrude. Jan. 
1949, 30. Pp. 20-25. 

Supervising the Experienced Worker. Peters, Mary Overholt. May 
1949, 30. Pp. 188-95. 

Symposium: Casework and the Aging Population. Reynolds, Rose- 
mary et al. Feb. 1949, 30. Pp. 58-65. 

Teaching Recording. Sytz, Florence. Dec. 1949, 30. Pp. 399-405. 

Techniques of Casework. Hollis, Florence. June 1949, 30. Pp. 
235-44. 

Travelers Aid Service to the Unattached Individual. Rockmore, 
Reva. Oct. 1949, 30. Pp. 324-29. 


Journal of Social Psychology 

Family Size and Sibling Age, Sex and Position as Related to Certain 
Aspects of Adjustment. Damrin, Dora E. Feb. 1949, 29. Pp. 93-102. 

A Fetishistic Theory of Amorous Fixation. Grant, Vernon W. Aug. 
1949, 30. Pp. 17-37. 

The Origin and Nature of Social Life and the Biological Basis of 
Cooperation. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. May 1949, 29. Pp. 267-83. 

Psychological Types in Married People. Gray, Horace. May 1949, 
29. Pp. 189-200. 

The Relation between the Loss of a Parent and Progress in Court- 
ship. Winch, Robert F. Feb. 1949, 29. Pp. 51-56. 

Some Significant Correlates of Love and Family Attitudes and Be- 
havior. Ellis, Albert. Aug. 1949, 30. Pp. 3-16. 


Mental Hygiene 


A Contribution toward the Study of Character Building in Chil- 
dren. Gregg, Alan. 1949, 33. Pp. 529-50. 


Group Premarital Counseling. Levine, Lena and Brodsky, Jeanne. 
1949, 33. Pp. 577-87. 


Psychoanalytic Quarterly 
Transference and Love. Jekils, Ludwig and Bergler, Edmund. 1949, 
18. Pp. 325-50. 


Psychiatric Quarterly 
Analysis of a Homosexual. Regardie, Francis I. July 1949, 23. Pp. 


548-66. 
A 14Point “Art of Marrying.’ Foxe, Arthur N. Supplement, 


1949, 23. Pp. 36-44. 


Psychoanalytic Revue 
Environmental Factors in Homosexuality in Adolescent Girls. 
Keiser, Sylvan and Schaffer, Dora. July 1949, 36. Pp. 283-95. 
Frigidity in Women—Restatement and Renewed Experiences. 
Hitschmann, Edward and Bergler, Edmund. April 1949, 36. Pp. 54-68. 
The Giant Mother, the Phallic Mother, Obscenity. Hermann, 


Imre. July 1949, 33. Pp. 302-06. 
A Modern Gulliver: a Study of Coprophilia. Karpman, Ben. April 
1949, 36, pp. 162-85. Also, July 1949, 36, pp. 260-82. 


Psychological Bulletin 
Infant Care and Personality. Orlansiy, Harold. Jan. 1949, 46. Pp. 
1-50. 


Psychosomatic Medicine 
Further Observations on Androgenic Hormones and Psychic Con- 
flict. Tauber, Edward S. and Daniels, George E. May-June 1949, 11. 


Pp. 140-45. 
Role of the Hormones in Human Sexuality. Perloff, William H. 


May-June 1949, 11. Pp. 133-39. 
Sex-Hormone Relationships in Schizophrenic Men. Hoskins, R. G. 
and Pincus, Gregory. March-April 1949, 11. Pp. 102-09. 


Social Forces 

An Inquiry into the Place of the Aged in Family Life. Beard, Belle 
Boone.“ March 1949, 27. Pp. 274-79. 

A Note on Sociological Research as a Factor in Social Change: the 
Reception of the Kinsey Report. Bernard, Jessie. Dec. 1949, 28. 


Pp. 188-90. 
Personal and Familial Problems of High School Youths and their 
Bearing upon Family Education Needs. Williams, Melvin J. March 


1949, 27. Pp. 279-85. 
Values of the Aid to Dependent Children Program. Winston, 


Ellen. Oct. 1949, 28. Pp. 50-53. 
Sociology and Social Research 
Mate Selection among Negro College Students. Himes, Joseph S. 


May-June 1949, 33. Pp. 204-11. 
Sex Distribution and Marital Status. Greenberg, Joseph H. May- 


. Smith, William C. May-June 1949, 33. Pp. 


- June 1949, 33- Pp. 368-72. 
The Stepmother. 


342-47. 


Transactions, New York Academy of Sciences 


Sex Differences in Perception. Witkin, H. A. Nov. 1949, 12. Pp. 
22-26. 
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September 5, 6, 7, 1950, University of Denver Campus, 
Denver, Colorado 


Presented with the active cooperation of the Rocky Mountain 
Council on Family Relations, Regional Affiliate of the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Theme: The Family Looks at the Expert 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 
6:00-10:30 P.M.—Dinner. Executive Session open to members 
of the Board, the Executive Committee and Chairmen of 
National Committees 
:00-9:00 P.M.—R tion, Student Union Building Lounge, 
University of Denver 
8:00 p.m.—Session, Rocky Mountain Council on Family Rela- 
tions 
8:00-9:00 p.m.—Film Hour (arranged by W. Clark Ellzey, 
chairman on Audio-Visual Materials, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri) 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 
9:00-9:30 A.M.—Registration (continued), Student Union 
Building Lounge 


9:45-10:15 A.m.— Opening General Session 

Chairman—Eugene Link, president, Rocky Mountain Council on 
Family Relations 

Invocation—Rt. Rev. Paul Roberts, dean, St. John's Episcopal 

Cathedral, Denver 

Welcome—E Link, University of Denver 
The Hon. Walter W. Johnson, governor of Colorado 
The Hon. Quigg Newton, mayor of Denver 
“a * re: , president, Board of Trustees, University of 


Ernest oO ¢ ro president, National Council on Family Rela- 
— Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
ity 
10:1§-11:45 A.M.—Roll Call of State and Regional Council 
Representatives 
Chairman—Leslie D. Zeleny, Colorado State College of Education, 
y 
12:00 P.M.— Buffet Luncheon 
Chairman—Lawrence Bee, professor of Home Economics, Sociology 
and Anthropology, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
2:00 P.M.—The Family Under a Labor Government—Cyril Bibby, 
noted author, lecturer and leader, Barnet, Hertfordshire, England 
2:30-4:00 P.M.—National Committees (First Sections) 
1) Economic Basis of the Family 
pe ~—abllamomanene Newark, Ohio State University, Colum- 
us 
Panel on Home Management and Family Relations 
Participants (invited) 
Gladys Bellinger, Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Howard Bigelow, Western Michigan State Teachers College, 


Kalamazoo 
David Fulcomer, Iowa State College, Ames 
Luella M. Foster, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Louise M. Langford, Kansas State University, Manhattan 
2) Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Community 
bia “wep illiam M. Smith, Pennsylvania State College, 


i ieee Oroeeainies for Family Life Education—Donald F. 
Discovery -, te emo Sn for aie Life Educa- 
a Ss jor fami we 
a Westcott, consultant in Rody ond and Com- 
Development, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Haine a as Participants in the Community Program—Ralph G. 
Eckert, consultant in Parent Education, Division of Public 
jt ange ts 

3 ving in the leges 
sown  Getth, Louisiana State University, 
General Topic—The Relationship of Course Content and Teach- 
5 Saran echniques to the Objectives and Goals of Family Life 


1950 ANNUAL CONFERENCE—-PROGRAM 


What are the Goals and Objectives—Melvin J. Williams, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 

How is the Content of Subject Matter Determined, Se 
Levels of Instruction—Comparability—W. Clark ier, 
Columbia, Missouri 

How Do Teaching Techniques Relate to Goals and Subject Mat- 
ter?—David S. Brody, Montana State University, Mis- 
soula 

Discussion 

4) Religion and the Family 

Chairman—Samuel Hamilton, New York University, New 

York City 


4:00-5:30 P.M.—Neational Committees (Second Sections) 


5) Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Schools 
Chairman—Esther Handwerk, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
The Develo a of Personality within the Family—Lewis Bar- 
bato, » Denver University 
Family Life Education and Future Problems—Lester A. Kirken- 
dall, associate professor of Family Life, Oregon State Col- 
ege, Corvallis 
6) Marriage and Family Counseling 
Symposium—Principles and Processes of Marriage Counseling 
Chairman—Gladys H. Groves, Editor, Marriage and Family 
Living, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Participants 
Henry Grant, Family Relations Center, San Francisco 
Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman, Temple Emanuel, Denver 
Walter R. Stokes, M.D., Washington, D.C. 
John Cuber, Ohio State ow. Columbus Ohio 
Lena Levine, M.D., New York Ci 
Olive M. Stone, University of Calbeenla at Los Angeles 
Robert G. Foster, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 
Robert A. Harper, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Harold Christensen, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
7) Marriage and Family Research 
Chairman—Paul Landis, Washington State College, Pullman 
Social Psychological Factors Associated with Student Attitudes 
toward a Courtship Marriage Course—Lawrence S. Bee, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
A Study of Adjustments in — Aspects of the Marital Re- 
lationshi harles E. Bowerman, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 
Measurement of Adolescent-Parent Adjustment—Ivan Nye, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Discussion 
8) Parent Education 
Chairman—Sidonie Gruenberg, New York City 


4:00-5:30 P.M.—Film Forum Previews 
Chairman—W. Clark Ellzey, Columbia, Missouri 
Assistant Chairman, Harry Kauffman, director, Audio-Visual 
Service, University of Denver 


5:30-7:30 P.M.— Chuck Wagon Dinner—Social Session, ‘‘Meet 
the Family”—Fun and Frolic 
8:00 p.m.—Keynote Session 
Chairman—Eugene Link, Denver, Colorado 
Conference Keynote Address—Ruth Underhill, professor of 
Anthropology, University of Denver 
Commentators 
Bernice Moore, consultant, Homemaking Division, State 
Board of Vocational Education and Hogg Foundation, 
Austin, Texas 
Robert Foster, Topeka, Kansas 


9:30 p.M.—Snack Bar for Informal Chats 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 
8:30-10:00 A.M.—National Committees (All) 


1) Economic Basis of the Family 
Chairman—Christine PY Columbus, Ohio 
The Family Looks at Economic Problems—Ruth Bonde, chair- 
man, Home Economics Department, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 


Discussion 
2), 3) Joint Meeting of the Committee on Education for Marriage 
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and Family nei in the Community and the Committee 
on Teacher Pr aenaion 

Chairman—William M. Smith, State College, 

How Can We Develop and Use Lay Leadership Most t Eff 
tively’—Esther Anson, associate professor of Adult 
cation and Research, Michigan State College, East asd 

eet sing, chairman 

posium 
Jean me om pervieor, Adult Family Life Education, 
Winifred Hazen—consultant, Family Life Education, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Leta Moore—Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater 
Florence E. Richey—supervisor of Home and Family Life 
Education, Austin, Texas 
4), 5) Joint —— of the Committee on Education for Marriage 
and Family Life in the Colleges and the Committee on 


Marriage and Family Counseling 
Chairman—Dorothy Dyer, University of Minnesota, Min 


neapolis 
Topic—Counseling as a Function [a Life Education 
ie Involved in hes ie and Counseling—John S. Cuber, 


cee eo A Levine, Jewish 
Childrens Service, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Counseling Set-up: Organization, Time, Records, Fees, 
Referrals, etc. The findings of a survey of present counsel- 

and universities, presentation and 





ing practices inc 
discussion, Henry W. Bowman, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 

Discussion 

6) Marriage and Family Research 

Chairman—Paul Landis, Pullman, Washington 

Student Attitudes toward Artificial Insemination—Joseph H. 
By een, University of Colorado, Boulder 


Jaden. Landis, ANithigns Ses Gp 
te 
se of Recording Devices in Counseling and Research— 
el Eitzen, University of Southern California 


Discussion 
7) Parent Education 
Chairman ie Gruenberg, New York City 
8) and the Famil 
i vel Hamilton, New York City 


IO 15-115 45 A. .—The Family Looks at the Expert 
— Moore, Austin, Texas 


Socal Wedker Mawice Beverly California 
Cour—The Hon. Phillip 8 Cilia pw gem d Court, Den- 
School—Ralph Eckert, consultant in Parent Education, California 
State Department of Education 
12: _ oa (Start)—Picnic in the mountains at Central City 
Ghost Mining Town) 
1:30 “ u.—Lunch at Teller House Garden, Central City 
4:00-5:00 P.m.—Tours, Justin Brierly, Denver, host 
5:00 P.m.—Enroute Denver 
6:00 p.m.—Dinner (Unplanned—See list of best places to eat) 
(Tentatively reserved for meeting of American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors) 


8:00 p.m.—Joint meeting with community organizations 
Methodologies and Techniques in Sex Education—Mrs. Arthur 
Demonsatin Laur nthe ofthe Dickinson-Belskie Models 

se 
Sex Education—Bruno Gebhard, Cleveland Sc 4 emer 


se vag partly ar gp fo pia aco a school 
phaaielen, 0 payers: Aten administrator, a parent, a 


8:00 P. x«.—Joint Meeting with Colorado Education Association 
Family Life 


Education—Lealie i 
8:00 p.m.— Joint M of thn Commsitins on Réwnation ter 
Marriage and Life in the Schools and the Com- 
mittee on Teacher with representatives of 
tion, Colorado Association of School Principals 
one perecenee 


Eds Pore, Pla and Scope Ich 


Snel Femi Life 
Denver Public Scheols and co-chairman of the 
Colorado Life Adjustment Commission 


Discussion: Problems of Teachers and Administrators with Respect 
to School Programs in Family Life Education 
Zeleny, Greeley, Colorado 
Participants 


Roy Hinderman, assistant superintendent, Denver Public Schools 
Cyril Bibby, leader of Family Life Education and author, London, 


England 
Rebecca Nelson, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Benjamin Timmons, University of » Urbana 
Ralph Eckert, California State Department of Education 
Lester A. Kirkendall, State College, Corvallis 
James A. Hall, Denver Public Schools 
Edwin Carr, School of Education, Boulder, Colorado 
— nly High School, Colorado State College of Edu- 


Ralph C. James, principal, High School, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Ralph G Jan Staats, principal, Elementary School, i Boge wood Colorado 

Ethel mea High School, 

Mary Moore, Department room ere ang pee Public Schools 

Marjorie Gunkle, teacher, Denver High Sc: 


9:1§-10:15 P.M.—Film Hour 
Chairman—W. Clark Ellzey, Columbia, Missouri 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


7:45-9:00 A.m.—Committee on Education for Marriage and 
amily Living in the Community 
Chairman—William M. Smith, State College, Pennsylvania 
Breakfast—Business meeting and election of officers 


9:00-10: —s A.M. ess Session, Ernest G. Osborne, 
seer ten Council on Family Relations 


10: reat A.M.-12:00—General Session 


Chairman—Robert G. Foster, Topeka, Kansas 
The — Looks at the Expert 


a Family—({Invited) 
The Doctor—Abraham Stone, M.D., New York City 
Home Economist—Letitia Walsh, » Home Economics 


Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 
12:15-1:45 P.mM.—Luncheon at cafeteria, University of Denver 
and continuation of program 
Community Planner—Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Long Beach. 


Pastor—Rt. Rev. Nicholas H. Wegner, director, Boystown, Ne- 


2:00-3:00P.m.—Film Hour 
Chairman—W. Clark Ellzey, Columbia, Missouri 
3:15-5:15 P.mM.—Double Sessions of all Committees for Pro- 
eetings 


gram and Business M 


1. Economic Basis of the Family 
oe Newark, Columbus, Ohio 


_icton of Ofoen and Family Life in the 

2. Education for Marriage ly Life in the Colleges 
er ee eee 
General a ~ Research in Family Life Educa- 


Panel 
Moderator—Judson T. Landis, ese Pe 
Current Research Projects in Marriage Panay os neo 
cation—Kenneth Cannon, University of 
Students* ee ee. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Marriage Education in the Junior Colleges in fornia— 
eb eae 


Business Session 
) Beatin for Maris and Family Living in the Schools 
in 
Social A. Karen, Cova, Ore ie 
ng m 
Family Education at the Secondary 
lh hee Siooun tummies tation De 
. of . 

Resaly tiietinccneate tapett The Parent Educa 
ain a A.B lh ges of Parents and 
Gide ek Srasutnane of . 

Business Session—Chairman, Esther Handwerk 

Election of Officers 

4) Marriage and Family Counseling 


Cok yg agen spe ea 
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professional and personnel standards relating to certifica- 
tion of marriage counselors. Representation from the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors and the 
por sen Conference will cooperate. There will be no for- 

hes. Workshop procedure will be followed. 
Bection of Oflees 


Marriage and Family Research 
” Chairman—Paul Landia, Pullman, Washington 


Business session 
Election of Officers 
6) Teacher Preparation 
Chairman—Rebecca O. Nelson, Bloomington, Indiana 
Evaluation of Trends in Teacher wir sawed Jor Family Life 
Education— 


Presentation mee ome on: 

1) What constitutes basic training Pet Life Educa- 
tion; 2) What facilities are there for basic and advanced 
training in the field.—Lester Pearl, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee 

Panel—Discussion—Forum 

Chairman—Harold T. Christensen, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

Participants 

Esther McGinnis, director, Merrill Palmer Schools, Detroit, 


Michigan 
Russell Smart, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Benjamin F. Timmons, University of Illinois, Urbana 
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Business Session 
Election of Officers 
7) Parent Education 
Chairman—Sidonie Gruenberg, New York City 
8) m and the Family 
uel Hamilton, New York City 
5:15 P.M.—Film Session 
Chairman—W. Clark Ellzey, Columbia, Missouri 
7:00 vt .—Joint Dinner at Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo- 


National Council on Family Relations 

American Sociological Society 

Chairman—Charcellor Albert C. Jacobs, University of Denver 
Speakers 


Leonard S. Cottrell, president, American Sociol ical Society 
C. Horace Hamilton, president, Rural Sociol Society 
Ernest G. Osborne, president, National Council on Family Rela- 


tions 
PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 
pees co Auten, First Plymouth See grea Church, Denver, 


‘ids chee abseletdon te dren from two to ten years 
Chairmen of Conference Committees 
Jean ay rae 210 West 13th Avenue, Denver, Published Papers 
and Reports Committee : 


Lottie E. More, 210 State Office Building, Denver, Program Committee 

Ola Burgesser, 2351 South Marian Street, Denver, Local Arrangements 
Committee 

Jean — Adult Education Council, c/o Public Library, Registration 


ittee 

Zelda Price, 1446 South Vine, Denver, Hospitality Committee 

Alfred Neumann, 314 Fourteenth Street, Denver, Publicity Committee 

Helen Schuessler, Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Exhibits and 
Literature Committee 

Ralph Mayo, Junior, 2232 South University Blvd., Denver, Member- 
ship Committee 

Myra D. Auten, First Plymouth Congregational Church, Denver, 
Children’s Program Committee 

Mrs. Arthur Wearner, 330 Albion, Denver, Meeting with Colorado 
Medical Society Committee 

Leslie Zeleny, State College of Education, Greeley, Meeting with Colo- 
rado Education Association 

W. Clark Ellzey, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, Film Forums 
Committee 

Eugene P. Link, University of Denver, Denver, General Chairman 


Registration (Everyone registers upon arrival) 

$3.00 for all members of the National Council on Family Relations 
$1.00 each for family members of active members of the National Coun- 

cil on Family Relations 
$5.00 each for non-members of the National Council on Family Rela- 

tions (except for members of the immediate family of active mem- 

, see above) 
$1.50 each for authorized students 
$1.00 for any single session 
Housing Reservations 

The University of Denver is the use of their new apartment’ 
dormitories. New, completely ed one- and two-bedroom a 
ments have living rooms bees with both lounge and study ili- 
ties, bedrooms with poo double-deck beds, modern complete 
kitchens and tile four- “piece baths. Rates include all utilities, linen, 
towels and maid service. Make reservations directly with Mrs. Ola 
Burgesser, chairman, Arrangements Committee, 2351 South Marion, 
Denver 10, Colorado, requesting specific facilities and giving number 
” Pale of children accompanying you, according to the following 


Individual: A. pera (Two adults in a one bedroom apart- 
t and three in a two bedroom apartment) $2.00 


B. Osi pe pr neon and lower beds. (Four adults in a sin- 
gle ee apartment and six mph in a two bedroom 
apartment) $1.25 per person per night. 

Family: A. One bedroom apartment—$4.00 per night 

B. Two bedroom cpeye | Pg 00 per night 
In making reservations, be sure to tell Mrs. Burgesser the dates for 
which you wish accommodations: rye 45-67. All inquiries 
about housing should be addressed to Mrs . General in- 
formation is available at the National Council on Family Relations, 
1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





The Journal wishes to acknowledge its apprecia- 
tion for the helpful contributions received from the 
gth Conference on Conservation of Marriage and 
the Family, at North Carolina College, and from the 
13th Groves Conference on Conservation of Mar- 
riage and the Family, at the University of North 
Carolina. 

In order that we may publish a wider range of 
material we are working on various means of en- 
larging our space. If you have ideas as to new 
sources of income discuss them with any member 
of our Editorial Board. 

The breadth of our interdisciplinary base appears 
in the current professional breakdown of subscrib- 
ers, nearly all of whom are members of the National 
Council on Family Relations. In addition to several 








Editorial Notes 


hundred miscellaneous and unspecified persons, we 
are divided approximately as follows: 


College, university faculty (home economics, sociology, 


education, religion, family life, etc.) 700 
Libraries (college, university, high school, city ) 438 
Schoolteachers (mostly high school) 133 
Clergymen, Churches, Church Organizations 137 
Doctors of medicine 250 
Health, mental health, psychiatric organizations 100 
Social welfare, educational, personnel organizations 264 


Our subscribers spread through all the states and 
the District of Columbia as well as 19 foreign coun- 
tries. 

Grapys H. Groves 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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News and Notes 


By Evetyn Mituis DUVALL, Consultant 
National Council on Family Relations 


National, Regional and State 
Councils 


National Council on Family Relations.—The First All- 
Family Conference, to be held at the University of Denver, 
September 5~7, 1950 is attracting a great deal of attention 
among family-minded people across the country. Features 
such as housing in the new apartment dormitories where 
families may live as units, special program plans for 
children two to ten years old, frequent film hours through- 
out the three days, a chuck wagon dinner, a full day's pic- 
nic in the mountains with lunch in a ghost mining town, 
bedtime snack bar, and many other opportunities to en- 
joy each other as families, as well as participate family 
style in a family conference, all combine to attract families 
within the fellowship of the National Council on Family 
Relations to convene at Denver. 

The Executive Committee of the National Council, 
meeting in New York City for an all day session Saturday, 
May 27, 1950, expressed enthusiastic approval of the 
work of the committees in the Denver area for the Annual 
Conference. It was agreed that state councils of family 
relations be encouraged to undertake active programs for 
the recruitment of new members, and an exploratory plan 
was approved substantially as submitted by two states, 
Louisiana and Ohio. A revision of the interpretative 
brochure was authorized as part of the enlarging of the 
reprint service of the National Council. Proposals for 
possible new services, including the printing of a direc- 
tory-of members, listing of positions open, and the making 
of special student offers are being followed up. The 
budget requested by the new editor of the journal, 
Gladys H. Groves, was approved as minimal, with hearty 
support assured to the Editorial Board for their plans for 
enlarging and strengthening Marriage and Family Living. 

David Mace, chairman of our National Committee on 
International Liaison, reported on plans for studying 
closer cooperation between the National Council and 





For our Membership Directory, in preparation, 
send us now your position and address, unless you 
are satished with the way they appear on envelope 
in which this issue was sent you. Mail to- DIREC- 
TORY, National Council on Family Relations, 1126 
East s9th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 











such groups as UNESCO, the International Union of 
Family Organizations, and other international bodies with 
central interests paralleling ours. While in Europe this 
Summer, Dr. Mace is exploring such future relationships, 
and will return in the Fall with specific recommendations 
for the National Council's international affiliations. 


Midwest Regional Fellowship on Family Relations.— 
A nuclear committee of leaders from six midwest states 
meeting in Topeka, Kansas, April 12, 1950, formed the 
Midwest Regional Fellowship, an affiliate of the Nation. 
al Council on Family Relations, with the following 
elected representatives: Illinois, Evelyn M. Duvall; 
Iowa, David M. Fulcomer; Kansas, Lois Schulz; Missouri, 
P. K. Houdek; Nebraska, Rhea Keeler; Oklahoma, James 
Walters. Robert G. Foster who convened the group was 
elected chairman by acclaim. 


Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations—Met 
at Pacific University on June 16 and 17 +950 in con- 
junction with the Oregon Council on Family Relations 
and a Northwest Institute on Family Relations, under 
the general chairmanship of William H. Genné of Pacific 
University. The seminar on counseling for professionals 
was under the direction of David Eitzen of the University 
of Southern California. A parallel seminar for parents on 
“Understanding Family Living” was under the direction 
of Doris Gregory and Agnes Russell Center, Columbia 
University. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations—Dora Lewis 
of Hunter College has replaced David Fulcomer as 
president of the Tri-State Council on Family Relations 
(Connecticut, New Jersey and New York). 


Family Relations Council of Northern California.— 
The Ninth Annual Conference of the Family Relations 
Council of Northern California was held at Mills College, 
Oakland, April 29, 1950 when new officers were elected 
as follows: Adolph G. Stoll, president; Beatrice W. 
Nester, vice-president; and Mary W. Bennett, secretary- 
treasurer. Sylvia Bogen, secretary of the Family Relations 
Council of Southern California, reported on plans for 
furthering parent education within the state. 

Monthly discussions between persons representing the 
fields of teaching, counseling, social work, medicine, 
psychiatry, public health and religion, all concerned 
professionally with family relations and interested in 
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discussing common problems, have been held during the 
1949-1950 season. 

A series of meetings for exploring the contributions of 
various professional groups to the field of family life was 
launched in November 1949 when Dr. Barbara N. Arm- 
strong, professor of Law at the University of California, 
discussed the topic, “Family Relations and the Law.” 


Family Relations Council of Southern California.— 
Held a meeting at Chapman College, Los Angeles, 
on Saturday, May 20, 1950 on the topic, “Looking 
Forward in Family Life Education,” with Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, guest speaker. Others who participated actively 
in the program were: Donald Bridgman, Sylvia Bogen, 
Marion Moss Burbank, Ralph G. Eckert, Nadina R. 
Kavinoky, M.D., Harvey H. Locke, Edith Peet Shepherd, 
Gjertrud H. Smith, Flora Thurston and J. Albert 
Torribio. Maurice Karpf, president of the Council, 
presided. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—Held its 
Annual Meeting June 15 and 16, 1950 at Ball State Col- 
lege, Muncie, under the general direction of Lester 
Hewitt, program coordinator. Participating in the pro- 
gram under the theme, “Parenthood Education Today,” 
were David B. Treat of Flint, Michigan, who demon- 
strated the use of the Dickinson-Belskie models; Grover 
Hartman, Rebecca O. Nelson, Frank Liddle, Mrs. Walter 
Coley, Malcolm Mason, Walter Argow, Mrs. Virgil 
Sly, Dorothy Bushman, Mary Beeman, Mrs. Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, all of Indiana; and Samuel T. Robbins of 
Pennsylvania. 


Kansas Council on Family Relations.—Lucile Rust, 
temporary chairman of the steering committee of the Kan- 
sas Family Life Council, called a well attended meeting of 
her committee on May 16, 1950 in Topeka and named the 
following executive committee to carry on the work of 
the Council, with the larger steering committee acting in 
an advisory capacity: Robert G. Foster, chairman; 
Milton Vogel, vice-chairman; and Katherine Tucker, 
secretary-treasurer. These officers are directed to prepare 
a list of fifteen possible members-at-large of the ex- 
ecutive committee from which the steering committee 
will select five or seven to serve with the officers in 
executive capacity. Plans are being laid for several 
meetings throughout the state in the coming year. 


Michigan Council on Family Relations—The May 
12th Annual Meeting attracted more than 125 leaders in 
family relations, social welfare, health, nursing, family 
service agencies, parent-teacher and child study associa- 
tion groups, churches and the Y. W. and Y. M. C. A. 
Progress of the Michigan Youth Commission toward the 
White House Conference in December was reported. 
At the business meeting, Roy Robinson, superintendent 


of schools, Ferndale, was elected vice president. David 
Treat, president, and Elizabeth Stevenson, secretary, 
continue in office during 1950-51 . 

Six working committees have been formed, the High 
School and Junior College committee, the Elementary and 
Junior High School committee, the Adult Education and 
Community Programs committee, the College Programs 
and Research committee, the Marriage Counseling 
committee and the committee on Family Law. 

On November 3 and 4 the Michigan Council on Family 
Relations will hold a Workshop at St. Mary's Lake 
Camp, Battle Creek, which promises an enrollment of 
one hundred and fifty. Emphases will be given to 
teaching and counseling methods and materials. 


North Carolina Family Life Council.—At an executive 
committee meeting on May 20, 1950, the possibility of 
sending a car to the next annual meetings of the Southern 
Council on Family Relations to be held in Alexandria- 
Pineville, Louisiana, was explored. The Annual Confer- 
ence of the North Carolina Council will be held in No- 
vember on the theme, “The Family's Contribution to 
Personality.” Mrs. Groves presented suggestions for an 
on-going, continuing program of the Council serving the 
state through such aids as a directory of personnel, a 
central file of materials, and state-wide interpretation 
through such media as the radio and newspapers. The 
July 22nd meeting of the executive committee was held 
at the home of Gladys Groves in Chapel Hill. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations.—Held its Annual 
Meeting at Ohio State University on May 9, 1950 in 
conjunction with the Ohio Institute on Mental Hygiene 
of Family Relations, sponsored by the Ohio Council on 
Family Relations, the School of Home Economics, Ohio 
State University, and the Ohio Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Division of Mental Hygiene, 
the Department of Public Welfare, the State of Ohio. 

Participating in the five sessions held through the day 
were A. R. Mangus, president, Esther Vreeland, vice- 
president, Gladys Branegan, J. P. Schmidt, William 
Utterback, Robert Harper, Amalie Nelson, Thelma 
Tyler, Melvin Seeman, Lucille Pepoon, Florence Robbins, 
Whitney H. Missildine, M.D., Clyde Simson, M.D., and 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, of the National Council on Family 
Relations. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
Gladys Branegan, president; Lucille Wallace, vice- 
president; Richard Bell, secretary-treasurer; and Roy E. 
Dickerson, editor of the Newsletter. 


Local Councils on Family Relations 


Long Beach (California) Council on Family Relations. — 
Held its first Annual Meeting on Tuesday, May 23, 
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1950 with Ralph Ojemann and Evelyn Duvall as guest 
speakers. Since its organization on March 18, 1949 four 
meetings have been held with the following speakers: 
E. W. Burgess, Rudolph Dreikurs, M.D., Nadina Ka- 
vinoky, M.D., B. F. Timmons, and Hans Bolton, presi- 
dent, PTA, Stuttgart, Germany. Among the 45 members 
of the Long Beach Council are representatives of all the 
disciplines and professions bearing upon family life in the 
community. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor, president; Judge Martin deVries, vice- 
president; W. R. Buerger, M.D., treasurer; Ann 
Schwennson, corresponding secretary; and Reverend 
Robert M. Pratt, recording secretary. 


Wichita Falls (Texas) Council on Family Relations.— 
Organized March 20, 1950 held its second meeting in 
May with some fifty persons representing some twenty 
community organizations. Voting unanimously to launch 
this council on a permanent basis, the group took immedi- 
ate action to plan for an annual institute or workshop on 
family relations in the early spring 1951 with all com- 
munity groups participating. Reverend Raybon Porter 
serves the group as chairman. 


Meetings and Events 


American Association of Marriage Counselors.—At 
the Annual Meeting held in New York City on May 26, 
1950, Robert Laidlaw, M.D., was elected president suc- 
ceeding Abraham Stone, M.D., who becomes a member of 
the Executive Committee. Tentative plans were made for 
holding a dinner meeting in connection with the Annual 
Conference of the National Council on Family Relations, 
University of Denver, September 6, 1950. 


Battle Creek (Michigan) Marriage Series—Homer 
Shafer reports a successful series on “Marriage for Mod- 
erns” held during February and March in Battle Creek 
for young people of the community. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Received honor- 
able mention at the first “Canadian Radio Awards” pre- 
sentation, 1949, for its network series, “In Search of 
Ourselves,” presenting popular programs with emphases 
on childhood and on adulthood, accompanied by attrac- 
tive booklets on mental health related to each broadcast. 





For your classes or study groups you may order 
Marriage and Family Living at the special prepaid 
student price of $2.00 for each set of the preceding 
four issues, to be sent to you for distribution. 
Quantity prices prepaid on single issues: 2-9 copies 
85¢; 10-24 at '75¢; 25-49 at Gog; so and up at sof. 











Connecticut Radio Series on Family Life.—Fifteen- 
minute dramatic presentations designed to increase insight 
into various family problems, under such titles as: The 
School for Marriage, What Every Woman Wants, That’s 
My Old Man, were aired for ten weeks through the 
Spring of 1950 under the sponsorship of the Connecticut 
State Department of Health and the Joint Committee of 
the State Mental Hospitals. 


Finland Marriage Guidance—Marriage Guidance in 
Finland had its origin (194'7) in the necessity of reducing 
abortions. The service is distinctly clinical, being ren- 
dered chiefly by premarital medical examinations, advice 
on sterility, impotence and frigidity, and contraception, 
with some more general help in socio-economic factors, 
reports the May 1950 issue of Marriage Guidance. 


Maywood's (Illinois) Plymouth Congregational Church 
Program.—Families enroll in the new nursery program 
announced in the attractive brochure, “3's and 4's and a 
Church Nursery School,” recently released as a part of 
Plymouth’s family emphasis. On Mothers’ Day, the 
whole church devoted itself to considering a family- 
centered program when Evelyn Duvall addressed the 
11 o'clock service, and through the afternoon and evening 
met with church leaders to discuss the philosophy and 
procedure of building a church program around the needs 
and interests of its families. Reverend Truman A. Mor- 
rison is the pastor. 


New Zealand Marriage Guidance Council.—Was 
formed at a recent two-day conference, its inaugural 
meeting planned for June, with membership open to local 
councils that accept the British National Marriage Guid- 
ance Council’s Ten Points, and are prepared to accept 
the New Zealand Council’s standards for counselors. 


Pine Bluff (Arkansas) Home and Family Life Institute — 
Held April 10-21, 1950 in various schools in the com- 
munity, featured Samuel T. Robbins as leader. 


Presbyterian Youth Program at Park College.—P. K. 
Houdek conducted a series on “A Christian Under- 
standing of Sex” as part of the Summer Conference for 
Presbyterian youth of the Kansas City area June 18-22 at 


Park College. 


Toledo Father and Son Program.—The Toledo (Ohio) 
YMCA reports a successful experience with seven ses- 
sions for fathers and sons on “The Amazing Thing Is 
You,” in which adults and youngsters learned to discuss 
together the problems and challenges of being human 
and growing up together. Evaluation of this initial ven- 
ture in the Spring of 1950 includes specific recommenda- 
tions for a similar series early in 1951. 
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Personal Notes 


L. L. and Jessie Bernard announce the arrival of David 
Hamilton Bernard born June 2, 1950. 

Robert G. Foster has been appointed head of the new 
department of social psychiatry (preventive psychiatry) 
of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, the first 
project of which is the development of the marriage coun- 
seling program and the training program for marriage 
counselors. Dr. Foster has recently been certified to prac- 
tice in counseling and guidance by the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology. 

Bessie McNiel has accepted a position as head of the 
Home Economics Department at Eastern Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina. 

Meyer Nimkoff leaves Bucknell for Florida State Uni- 
versity, where on September 1, he assumes the post of 
head, Department of Sociology, from which Dr. Bellamy 
is retiring. 

Merton Oyler has been appointed successor to Robert 
Harper at Ohio State University. : 

R. A. D. Stewart of Teachers Cullege has accepted the 
position of professor of family life education at Buffalo 
State Teachers College, beginning Fall, 1950. 


Recent Publications 


Baby Sitting Brochure—The Family Life Institute of 
the University of Oklahoma offers an attractive leaflet 
entitled “Baby Sitting,” covering pertinent questions and 
references on this timely topic. 


Discussion Skits—Three short plays on family prob- 
lems, “Scattered Showers,” “Fresh Variable Winds,” and 
“High Pressure Area,” are now available with discussion 
guides through the National Committee for' Mental Hy- 
giene, 1'790 Broadway, New York City. 


Marriage Film by Monogram.—*A Modern Marriage” 
will soon be released commercially by Monogram Films 
as a first effort to show educational materials through the 
usual channels. The case history that forms the basis of 
this film is taken from the files of the American Institute 
of Family Relations, with Paul Popenoe as technical con- 
sultant. 


Preface to a Life.—Released June 1, 1950 is “Preface to 
a Life,” the new National Institute of Mental Health 
film being distributed through state mental hygiene chan- 
nels, and by Castle Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


New Film on Role Playing.—A 16 mm. sound motion 
picture, “Role Playing in Human Relations Training,” is 
being distributed by the Division of Adult Education 
Service of the National Education Association. 


Road Ahead in Discipline, The.—Attractive popular 
pamphlet recently developed by Alma Jones and dis- 
tributed through the Extension Service of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, is written for parents and parents’ 
study groups. 


Science Research Associates Series.—A new series of 
booklets to be published this September is intended for 
parents as well as teachers. Called “Better Living Series,” 
it is planned to cover major problems adults face with 
young people. William Menninger is author of the first 
booklet of the series. 


Sex Knowledge Inventory.—Developed by Gelolo Mc- 
Hugh, of Duke University, this carefully elaborated in- 
ventory is especially designed for marriage counselors. 


Survey Family Series Reprints.—Seven articles, one 
each by Lawrence K. Frank, Kathryn Close, Ollie Randall, 
Sidonie Gruenberg, Ernest Osborne (and Ethel Kawin), 
Luther Woodward, and Gladys H. Groves, are available 
at 15¢ each (special quantity rates) from The Survey, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








GROVE SCHOOL 


Telephone Madison 330 Madison, Conn. 


A small progressive country boarding school (approved 
by the Connecticut State Board of Education) for 
maladjusted children of normal intelligence. Com- 
plete school program from first grade through high 
school 
competitive atmosphere—non-sectarian—coeducational 


graduation—psychotherapy—home-like, _non- 


—all year round—limited to maximum of 25 children. 


Jess Perlman 
Director 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A limited number of files of Marriage and Family 
Living are available unbound @ $5.00 per vol. 
through 1946; and $3.00 per vol. 1947-1950. Bound 
in 3-year volumes at modest additional charge. Sin- 
gle issues, to complete your files, @ $1.50 per copy 
through vol. 8 (1946); thereafter @ $1.00. 

The Journal would like to buy copies of the fol- 
lowing issues @ $1.50: vol. 2, no. 4; vol. 3, no. 4; 
vol. 4, no. 1; vol. 5, no. 2; vol. 6, no. 3. 

Reprints available of the following articles in this 
issue: “Articles of Interest to Marriage and Family 
Life Educators and Counselors” by A. Ellis et al., 
and “Courses in Marriage Counseling” by Mil- 
dred I. Morgan. 1-9 copies @ 35¢; 10-24 copies @ 
30¢; 25-49 copies @ 25¢; 50 or more copies @ 204. 
On consignment. 











Directory of Organizations 

American Association of Marriage Counselors, Inc., 270 
Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, New York. Pro- 
fessional association interested in establishment and main- 
tenance of standards in marriage counseling field. Provides 
information services to the public and allied professions. 
Referral to qualified marriage counselors and marriage 
counseling services on written request. (The Association, 
itself, offers no clinical services.) 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. Sound publications on educa- 


tion for personal and family living, community and public 
health aspects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Kansas City Social Hygiene Society, 1020 McGee, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. Pamphlet Service—wide selec- 
tion in Sex Education, Marriage and Family Life. Cata- 
logue on request. 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

National Conference of Social Work, 22 West Gay 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 13-18, 1951. 





A directory of organizations will be published in 
each issue for ready reference. Send us the names of 
those you would like to see included. 














Position Open* 


P-1. City high school: upper southeast. To teach 
classes in foods, pre-nursing, and family living, with 
a home room. Salary schedule $2400 for A-O certifi- 
cate to $4000 for G-13. 

* Positions open may now be advertised in the Journal by 
colleges and universities, schools, community organizations, etc. 
Employers’ names will be held strictly confidential, but the re- 
plies of applicants will be forwarded by our office. Rates for 
listing positions: two dollars per line of 53 letters and spaces, 
prepaid. 











Guide to the Perplexed 
(Continued from page 103) 


attempt to simplify. He runs the danger of being misunderstood by his 
public, exploited by his followers, sniped at by his associates, driven by 
his editors, and hounded by his own conscience. 

Yet such men of courage perform a very real service for our entire 
culture. In the face of the serious cultural lag in which our common 
insights into human behavior lag so far behind our acceptance of tech- 
nological truth, it behooves our leaders to make themselves heard and 
understood by the public. If marriage counseling is ever to be ac- 
cepted, as has general medicine for instance, a movement for public 
education must take place as effectively as has that in general health 
education. The “basic seven” may be an oversimplification of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition, but every school child has benefited by it. A mar- 
riage guidance column written by a professionally qualified and ethically 
sensitive person “sells” marriage counseling as it interprets its princi- 
ples in ways that can be generally understood. 

Too long have we stood aside and criticized an irresponsible press as 


prone to headline the abnormalities and to ignore the positive news of 
our times. If our newspapers and magazines, if radio and television and 
the other mass media are to deal with the emergent truths in such 
dynamic areas as interpersonal relationships within marriage, in ways 
that will be constructive and healthful, they will need ongoing contact 
with the professionally adequate among us who by training and experi- 
ence are qualified to be most helpful. This means that a professional 
“holier-than-thou” attitude must yield increasingly to a willingness to 
get into the sea of popular thinking and get our feet wet. 

There will always be among us the pure scientist who is at home only 
in his clinic or laboratory. But the others who assume their roles as 
translators of the growing body of insights and understandings perform 
a service quite as valuable for our times. 

Evetyn Mus DuvaL 
National Council on Family Relations 
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Current Literature 


Book Review Editor 


ALBERT Reiss, JR. 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Marriage Analysis. By Harold T. Christensen. The 
Ronald Press, New York, 1950. Pp. viiit+s1o. $4.50. 


Professor Christensen has written a good book. It may 
fall between the marriage course stool and the family 
course stool. On the other hand it may have great success 
with some apparent convergence of family sociology and 
education for marriage. It contains sane and comprehen- 
sive advice based for the most part on factual evidence 
clearly summarized. The research findings reported from 
the work of others are enriched by the author's own valu- 
able researches concerning dating preferences, dating 
complaints and preference patterns in mate selection. 


The book is extremely well written, well documented , 


and remarkably comprehensive in its presentation of up 
to date and pertinent facts. The very readable chapters 
are enlivened by brief, well chosen excerpts from case 
material. Each chapter is foliowed by sensible projects and 
well selected readings. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part is 
devoted to introduction and orientation. The second 
part is concerned with social aspects, personality factors, 
sex differences, sex factors, and concludes with a readable 
chapter on prediction of marital success. Part three deals 
with love, mate choice, marriage adjustment, parenthood, 
aging and living without a mate. The final part contains 
one chapter which describes certain developments in 
family reform and family life education. 

The chief weakness of the book from a sociological 
viewpoint (students are not often sociologists) is the ig- 
noring of cultural variations in family patterns. The al- 
most unique sex repressiveness of our culture pervades 
the author’s value system and colors his arguments for 
restriction of sex to marriage. He is against sin and his 
concern ranges a bit widely to pornography and appar- 
ently even to beer joints (p. 489). There are occasional 
slips in interpretation, as for example, the implication that 
illegitimacy is an index of premarital intercourse (p. 44), 
or the credence given to the idea that male preference 
could change the sex ratio in the population (p. 98). One is 
disturbed by occasional phrases such as “real love,” or 
“real religion.” 

But enough of carping. The book is worth reading by 
sociologists as well as students. It is a contribution to the 
collective task of better marriage analysis. 

Cutrrorp KirKPATRICK 
Indiana University 


Management in Family Living. By Paulena Nickell and 
Jean Muir Dorsey. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
1950. Pp. viii+639. $4.75. 

This revised book deals with the place of management 
in homemaking, methods of analyzing and solving man- 
agement problems in family living, and the role of the 
democratically managed family in the development of well- 
adjusted individuals. It is unique in its family-centered 
approach to management as a means of achieving the high- 
est values from home relations. Human rather than tech- 
nological values are emphasized. Management is de- 
scribed as a device for accomplishing efficiency in the use 
of family resources measured in terms of how their use 
affects individual development, human progress and satis- 
faction. Management in the home is effectively presented 
as a dynamic process shared by the entire family. The im- 
portance of human values is stressed throughout. 

The results of recent research in home management and 
family economics are interwoven with practical experi- 
ence. Much pertinent and basic information is brought 
together with abundant use of tables, charts, and illustra- 
tions. 

Part I discusses the philosophy and goals of home- 
making, responsibilities in family living, the management 
process and its place in family living, and the functions 
and characteristics of the effective homemaker. Particu- 
larly well done is the chapter on home life in a changing 
world, with implications relating to home management. 

Part II treats rather thoroughly time and energy man- 
agement involved in homemaking activities. Included are 
a consideration of fatigue, factors affecting use of time and 
energy, work simplification and ways of improving meth- 
ods of work. 

Part III covers family finance management. Here are 
discussed techniques for managing family income, credit, 
savings, investments and life insurance. Some attention is 
given to the amount, distribution and use of consumers’ 
income in the United States as a whole. 

Part IV goes into family housing management and 
Part V into management involved in feeding and clothing 
the family, operating the household and responsibilities 
for family health and recreation. In this discussion there 
is some repetition and overlapping with material covered 
in earlier chapters. This repetition may be of value to 
one choosing only a chapter on a specific management 
problem without reading the book as a whole. Some may 
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feel that undue attention is given to the section on hous- 
ing. However, this part brings together much information 
concerning housing from the family point of view which 
is not available in any other one source in as condensed a 
form or as well integrated with home management prin- 
ciples. 

This book is practical and down-to-earth. The material 
is presented in a thought-provoking, interesting style. 
Although designed primarily for college students it should 
be of value also to social workers, family counselors and 
homemakers who are seeking a better understanding of 
their management problems and methods of achieving 
short- and long-range family goals. 

Curistine Newark 


Ohio State University 


The Re-Making of Marriage—Instead of Divorce. By 
Roman Pretzel. Sinai Press, Tel Aviv, Israel, 1950. 
Pp. 23°77. 

This first book in the Hebrew language dealing with 
contemporary marriage problems is graced with fore- 
words by Lewis M. Terman and Paul Popenoe. Dr. 
Pretzel was an expert in International Matrimonial Law in 
Berlin, prior to his pioneer services as marriage counselor 
and family-life authority and publicist in Tel Aviv. He 
combines legal knowledge and clinical experience with 
therapeutic interests which reveal strong American and 
English influences. All this he brings to bear on the 
tangled and complicated problems of marriage in Israel— 
both on a personal and a state level. He proposes that the 
new government offer marriage and family-counseling as a 
public service, intensifying and broadening the present 
efforts to reconcile disputing marriage-partners with all 
the techniques provided by social-service, psychology, 
sociology, medicine and religion. “Havraat Hanisuin™ 
now brings to the Israeli layman the sound guidance de- 
veloped by psychiatry and the social sciences in the last 
half century in the family field. 

Sranuey R. Brav 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vols. III and IV. 
By Sylvia Brody (ed.) and others. International Uni- 
versities Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 493. $10.00. 


These collected papers written by a group of psycho- 
analysts are a continuation of a cooperative effort to report 
and stimulate studies on the personality as it develops in 
childhood. 

The first part deals with problems of psychoanalytic 
theory and of child development. It includes three papers 
on the theoretical concepts of aggression dating from the 
early formulations of Freud. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of normal and pathological phases of aggression 
and a paper developing the thesis that an emotional 


climate favorable to the development of an ego which has 
capacity to organize and control drives may enable us to 
minimize or eliminate the destructive element of aggres- 
sion. This section includes discussions on ““Mouth, Hand 
and Ego—Integration,” “The Relation of Twins to Each 
Other,” a study of three types of autoeroticism during the 
first year of life, the reaction of infants to stress, and the 
subject of dreams in preschool children. 

The second section covers various clinical problems in- 
cluding case presentations of phobias, psychogenic con- 
stipation, sublimation and sexualization, tics, psychoses, 
unusual sensitivities to various stimuli in the very young, 
and the resolution of psychosomatic complaints associated 
with emotional adjustment. An analysis of an eight year 
old girl with recurrent leg ulcers is presented in psycho- 
analytic aspects of school problems. 

In the third section, “Guidance Work,” some methods 
used with the mother in dealing with developmental dif- 
ficulties in children under five years of age are discussed. 
There is also a preliminary report on the home background 
of thirty-three neurotic children. 

The fourth section, “Group Psychology,” presents a 
study of 250 sexually delinquent girls, and a study on the 
dynamics of riots in a home for delinquent girls. 

The section entitled “Surveys” considers a wide variety 
of feeding problems of psychogenic origin. The survey 
represents a healthy trend in the merging of understand- 
ings from various disciplines. It serves to illustrate how 
psychiatry, particularly dynamic psychiatry, has con- 
tributed much to the understanding of what the emo- 
tional needs for growth are. It also presents material 
from the fields of general and developmental pediatrics 
giving more precise understandings of how to build into 
the child the essential ingredients to meet his needs. In 
other words, the psychological “what's” and “why’s” 
are being merged with the practicing pediatrician’s “how.” 

The final section on the history of child psychiatry goes 
back to the literature of the 1830's to relate the story of 
three little homicidal monomaniacs. 

For pediatricians, case workers dealing with children, 
teachers and workers in related fields, these year books are 
a “must,” opening new vistas of common ground in the 
areas of preventive and corrective. psychiatry for children. 

Cuar.es A. Tompkins, M.D. 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


Emotional Disorders of Children. By Gerald H. J. Pearson, 
M.D. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1949. Pp. 
368. $5.00. 

The day has passed when a pediatrician was expected 
to have interests only in the physical aspects of child 
health and development, when the only function of a 
teacher was to teach and discipline, when the social 
worker confined her efforts to assuring adequate food, 
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clothing and lodging to a family and focussed on immedi- 
ate problems as they arose. 

A level in parent and general education has been at- 
tained where pediatricians, teachers, social workers and 
all others dealing with the growing child are expected to 
have a firm background in the emotional problems of 
childhood, including an understanding of their causes and 
diagnosis and some knowledge of the methods used in 
treatment. 

In 1945 Dr. Gerald H. J. Pearson, then Associate Pro- 
fessor of Child Psychiatry together with Dr. O. Spurgeon 
English, Professor of Psychiatry, both of Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School, produced a book “Emotional Prob- 
lems of Living” which even today, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, is still the outstanding volume for a basic under- 
standing of the fundamental causes of behavior problems 
of child and adult. This book which was written for 
physicians, teachers, nurses, social workers and others in 
the field of interpersonal relationship has also been read 
with great profit by numerous parents. 


In “Emotional Disorders of Children” by Dr. Pearson, - 


now Director of the Psychoanalytic Institute in Phila- 
delphia, the subject of child behavior is presented in a 
much fuller and more concrete manner. 

This excellent book is undoubtedly intended for those 
who have already gained a background in the under- 
standing of personality problems and is written with a 
simplicity and clarity which makes for easy comprehen- 
sion for the reader already versed in elementary psychi- 
atric terminology and concept. 

In a well selected group of case histories the reader 
follows the psychiatrist in his study and treatment of 
children illustrating various specific behavior problems. 
Among these are to be found anxiety states, psycho 
somatic inter-relationships, sexual perversions, psychoses 
and character neuroses. 

There is a valuable chapter on methods of studying a 
psychiatric problem in a child. This chapter carefully de- 
tails the manner of history taking as well as the prepara- 
tion of the child for the psychiatric examination and the 
methods used in the actual examination. The section on 
the estimation of intellectual ability presents a brief de- 
scription of numerous psychological tests in use today. 

The general subject of therapy is considered from the 
environmental as well as the intra-psychic angle, and the 
various methods of psychotherapy are clearly discussed— 
educational psychotherapy, abreaction (a type of psycho- 
therapy where a child is given an opportunity to express 
his hostility, love and fear), and psychoanalysis. 

This book should be of inestimable value to pediatri- 
cians, teachers, social workers and all who would have a 
clearer understanding of the causes, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the behavior difficulties of childhood as a text- 


book as well as an admirable reference book on the more 
basic aspects of child behavior. 

Mruton I. Levine, M.D. 
Cornell University Medical Center 


Marriage Crises. By David R. Mace. Delisle Limited, 
London, 1949. Pp. 141. § shillings. 


Change of Life. By Medica. Delisle Limited, London, 
1948. Pp. 76. 2 shillings. 


Modern Contraception. By Dr. Philip M. Bloom. Delisle 
Limited, London, 1949. Pp. $4. 2 shillings. 


Males and Females. By Roger Pilkington. Delisle 
Limited, London, 1948. Pp. 92. 6 shillings. 


The increasing recognition of a need to provide reliable 
scientific information for lay education in the field of 
marriage and family life is apparent in England as it is here 
in the United States. The Delisle Publishers of England 
are providing a series of small books about men and 
women; what they inherit, how to plan and space their 
families, how to adjust their marital relationship, and how 
women react in the menopause. 

Marriage Crises.—Dr. Mace describes the factors con- 
tributing to marital maladjustments in a framework of 
changing patterns. He then suggests a program for in- 
suring democratic family living with the following ob- 
jectives: to remove social and economic barriers, to pro- 
vide all welfare services for families in need, to make 
available education and preparation for marriage, parent- 
hood and family living, to work out standards and values 
in relationships of men and women. 

Change of Life-—Written by a woman physician under 
the pseudonym, Medica, the pamphlet attempts to guide 
women in difficulties during the “change of life.’ Here in 
the United States we are finding with increasing confirma- 
tion that most women go through the phase with little 
if any disturbance attributable to the menopause, and it 
is to be hoped that eventually the term, “change of life,” 
will be relinquished and the menopause be considered for 
what it is: the cessation of the reproductive function 
occurring during the fourth or fifth decades. No more or 
less attention should be paid to the period than any other 
decade in the life of a woman. 

Modern Contraception.—This booklet is an excellent 
discussion of modern contraceptive methods with keen 
and careful evaluation of their usefulness. 

Males and Females.—With good humor, the author ex- 
plains the fundamentals of genetics in a manner that lay 
people can easily comprehend. This study is of particular 
significance at the present time when there is more work 
being done and more data being accumulated about the 
significance of genetic inheritance. 

Lena Levine, M.D. 
New York City 
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YOUR CHILD MAKES SENSE 
A Guidebook for Parents 
By Ed:th Buxbaum, Ph.D. 
Foreword by Anna Freud 

$3.25 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


A Study of Neurotic Choice of 
Marriage Partners 
By Edmund Bergler, M.D. 
$2.50 


CHILDREN IN CONFLICT 
From Twelve Years of 
Psychoanalytic Practice 

By Madeleine L. Rambert 


Preface by Jean Piaget 
$3.25 


THE FEMININE CHARACTER 
History of an Ideology 
By Viola Klein, Ph.D. 
$3.25 


ADOLESCENCE 
Its Social Psychology 
By C. M. Fleming, Ph.D. 
$4.50 








INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, Inc. 
227 West 13 Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please mail the books checked. 


The Dynamics of Parent-Child Relationships. By Percival 
M. Symonds. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1949. Pp. 197. 
$3.50. 

This is a much needed book in the general field of family 
relationships and will be found useful both for courses 
covering the broader area of marriage and the family as 
well as more specialized courses in the field of child de- 
velopment. The author covers such important topics as 
parental objection, over indulgence, over-protection, over- 
authority, over-strictness, and those other aspects of the 
parent's relationship to children such as parental ambi- 
tion, parental ambivalence, and the essentials of a good 
parent in parent-child relationships. In addition to this 
valuable material the author has also presented us with 
two good chapters dealing with sibling rivalry and special 
family situations. It seems to the reviewer that of all the 
material in the field of parent-child relationships, the 
subject of sibling rivalry has received the least attention 
and deserves a great deal more than is found in the litera- 
ture. The chapter on the essentials of good parent-child 
relationships is an especially important and valuable one 
because it deals with the general attitudes and relation- 
ships of parents to children and points up very success- 
fully the emotional side of parental attitudes toward 
children as being much more significant than the intellec- 
tual and routine aspects of child management seen in 
some of the books of some years back. 

While this book does not cover the subject compre- 
hensively, it certainly is one of the good books in the 
field, of which others are needed. It has the added ad- 
vantage of having the very comprehensive bibliography 
of source materials with the items competently annotated 
so that the reader knows what type of reference he is 
looking for in pursuing further reading material along the 
line of this book. 

Some readers may think that the author has tried to 
cover too much ground and has been somewhat sketchy 
in the treatment of many of his topics and I think this is 
true, if one were to conceive of this as a thoroughly com- 
plete treatise on all aspects of the dynamics of parent-child 
relationships, but since it is an introductory volume and 
one for the general reader and general student, I do not 
feel that this criticism would apply. Asa whole I think it 
is a very valuable contribution in the field and will find a 
great deal of usefulness for both students and parents. 

Rosert G. Foster 

The Menninger Foundation 


The Law of Support. By Frances W. H. Kuchler. Oceana 
Publications. New York, 1949. Pp. ‘74. $1.00. 
This little handbook deals with the general subject of 
the law of support in marriage, divorce, separation, 
annulment, support of relatives, and with workmen's 
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compensation and social security benefits. For one who 
wants a general idea of these subjects this is a good means 
of securing quick and ready information, though it will not 
take the place of an attorney's advice. 

The text contains general statements which are not 
true in particular states, nor in particular cases, and if one 
has a definite problem this book will not give him the 
answer for his own state, unless he happens to find it 
covered in one of the charts. Unfortunately, when a case 
goes to court, the most important part of matrimonial and 
family law is in the mechanics of the practice; and one 
frequently secures a remedy or not, based upon the same 
statute or general law, if the practitioner is experienced, 
and fails in cases where he is not. 

Handbooks of this type are a help only generally in 
the same way as is Coolidge’s “history of the United 
States in 500 words.” 

ArtTHUR GoLDBLATT 
Chicago, Illinois 


Children Know Their Friends. By Ruth Wendell Wash- 


burn. William Morrow and Company, New York, 


1949. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

This book is written beautifully and with great feeling 
for children and the way life looks to them. It is filled 
with stories and anecdotes of children, that, theoretically, 
could be collected by any adult who is with children a 
great deal. The truth of the matter seems to be that very 
few of us have the ability to capture children’s ideas and 
words in the way that Ruth Wendell Washburn does in 
this volume and in her previous book, Children Have Their 
Reasons. 

The eight essays in this book have to do with everyday 
events in children’s lives, but they are dealt with in such 
a way that they have the great importance that is their 
due. Each essay is followed by a story of a:child. The 
stories might be called illustrative case studies, but no 
case studies, unfortunately, are ever written this way. It 
is unfair to single out one, but I was particularly moved 
by the story of Peter, which follows the essay titled, 
“Friendship.” 

Parents, teachers, and teachers-in-training will gain a 
great deal from the knowledge and insight in this book. 

Russeit C. SMART 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Living and Learning With Children. By Mollie Stevens 
Smart and Russell Cook Smart. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1949. Pp. 271. $2.00. 

This book for high school students offers a compre- 
hensive view of child development. The authors demon- 
strate child growth and family relationships and suggest 
techniques for working with children. 





SEX FULFILLMENT 
IN MARRIAGE 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES 
CATHERINE GROVES 


“Rarely has it been the reviewer's privilege to read a 
book which he can so whole-heartedly endorse as this 
latest volume by the Groves’. . . . With rich experience 
both in practice and precept as a background, they have 
produced a book which the reviewer would like to see 
placed in the hands of every intelligent prospective bride 
and groom. ... Here all of the varied aspects of sex edu- 
cation are dealt with not only with accuracy but as an 
integrated whole.”—American Sociological Review. 

“The scientific and yet easily readable approach to 
this subject makes this a volume that can be widely 
recommended in its field.”.—Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

“The book has many merits and is the best | have seen 
in the field. It is sincere, readable and courageous.”- 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 

“This book is one which may be confidently recom- 
mended by physicians and health workers to lay young 
couples who are about to marry or who have recently 
wed.”—Journal of Social Hygiene. 

“Presents a thorough picture of normal sex life, its 
development, its importance, and the experiences in- 
fluencing it. . . . A plain-spoken, non-technical and 
forthright book.”—Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 


Dept. 535-F, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 











Just published! 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
DELINQUENCY 


By Negley K. Teeters, Temple University, and John Otto 
Reinemann, Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


A new text that discusses thoroughly and authoritatively socio- 
economic conditions as one of the many factors leading to juvenile 
delinquency. Along with the cause of juvenile delinquency, meth- 
ods of apprehension, treatment and correction are also studied. 
Chapters on the Juvenile Court, Probation, Commitment, Social 
Action, and others make this a complete, usable text. Teaching 
aids, such as illustrations, charts, tables, bibliographies, and in- 
dices add to the book’s usefulness, 


In the Prentice-Hall Sociology Series, edited by Herbert L. 
Blumer. 


Published August, 1950 Approx. 768 pages 5%” x 8%” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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not about birds and bees... 
.- IT’S ABOUT BOYS AND GIRLS! 


... you've been reading 
about it in Look, Senior 
Prom, and other maga- 
zines. Here’s the modern teen- 
agers’ guide to the eti- 
quette and facts of life and love. 
Written by an experienced 
counsellor and mother... 384 
fact-packed pages; 16 full- 
page plates; nearly 100 car- 
toons... answers are easier 
when parents, teachers, and 
leaders have Facts of 
Life and Love. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES $3.00 


a tion Press 


291 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 









Each of the five units concerns some specific aspect of 
child development. Each chapter is written in drama form 
in a life-like manner so that family and neighborhood inter- 
relationships assume realistic values. Each scene is fol- 
lowed by a summary and discussion of important points. 
Questions and activities appropriate for classroom use are 
included. An index and several photographs showing the 
development of small children and recommended methods 
for their physical care conclude the volume. 

Louise LANGFORD 
Kansas State College 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love and Marriage. By Peter 
A. Bertocci. Haddam House, Association Press, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 143. $2.50. 


Obviously challenged by the Kinsey report, the author 
is attempting to present a rational basis for chastity. His 
thesis is that sex is properly the ante room to love, and 
love to marriage. Therefore sexual intercourse should be 
restricted to marriage. Although intended for respect- 
able, middle class, unmarried youth, the discussion fre- 
quently slips into a discourse for leaders, or even for the 
author. 

Dr. Bertocci'’s philosophical background gives his work 
a core which the far more adequate treatment of Leuba 
lacks, and a substance and depth which potentially could 
match the highly developed animalian challenge of Guyon 
and Haire. 

The book is well organized and rational, but not 
scientifically based. Apart from Kinsey, Allport, and some 
knowledge of Freud, the author seems not to have 
familiarized himself with the substantial literature in the 
field. Some of the evidence which would give most sup- 
port to his position is either not developed or omitted 
entirely; a fact distressing to one who sympathizes with 
both his purpose and position. This reviewer does not 
wish to be unkind. But both the author and the publisher 
should know what apparently they do not know, that 
sex is as highly technical as dietetics or aviation design. 
Sound treatment must be based upon something far more 
adequate than philosophical concepts, surveys and bull 
sessions. 

Sytvanus M. Duvati 


George Williams College 


Books Received 


Gallagher, J. Roswell, M.D., You and Your Health, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1950, $.60. 

Rose, Anna Perrott, Room for One More, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1950, $2.'75. 
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A BRITISH STANDARD WORK 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY AMERICAN EXPERTS AND 
THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


CHANGE OF LIFE 


Physiology of the Menopause; Useful Medicaments; Changes 
in the Periods; Hot Flashes; Moods; Minor Disorders: Malaise, 
Headaches, Giddiness, Obesity, Rheumatic Pains, Disorders of 
the Heart, Discomforts in the Li Nervousness, Shrinkage of 
the Vaginal Passage, The Skin, Insomnia; Sexual Life in Mid- 
dle Age; Later Adjustments. 

By ‘MEDICA’ 
CLOTH $1.50 
MARRIAGE CRISIS 
_A POPULAR SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


By Proressor Davi Mace (of Drew University) 
CLOTH $1.50 


MALES AND FEMALES 
HOW HEREDITY WORKS 
By Dr. Rocer PitkincTon 
CLOTH $1.00 
MODERN CONTRACEPTION 


By Dr. Puiir M. Boom 
CLOTH 60 CENTS 


All prices include postage 
DELISLE LTD., 112 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1, 
ENGLAND 


pecialist Booksellers & Publishers in Sex Education, 
" Marriage and the Family 





Love Is Not Enough: 


THE TREATMENT OF EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 


BY BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


Love Is Not Enough is the story of the University of 
Chicago's unique experiment in making life livable 
again for children who have turned away from a 
world that brought them too much misery. The 
Orthogenic School is the University’s laboratory in 
which new methods have been devised for helping de- 
linquent, schizophrenic, neurotic and just plain un- 
happy children whose disturbances wé failed to re- 
spond to all previous efforts at treatment. 


“Dr. Bettelheim points out that the exaggerated reactions and 
abnormalities severely disturbed children manifest make more 
easily distinguished the things that must be done to avoid 
emotional illness in normal children, from the earliest days of 
infancy on.'’—Washington D.C. Star 


“Dr, Bettelheim interprets feeding situations, night fears 
inability to learn to be regular and clean.’’—New York 
Herald Tribune 


“Parents and others who are interested in children will find a 


great deal in this book of immediate relevance and fascina- 
tion.’’—The Nation 


$4.50. Illustrated 


at your bookstore or directly from the publisher 


THE FREE PRESS, GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





Administration of Public Welfare seconstdition 1950 


New material in the Second Edition of this widely used book includes 
discussion of up-to-date welfare research methods and presentation of 


R. Clyde White 

Professor of Public Welfare and 
Director of Institutional Research 
Western Reserve University 











two case summaries. A great deal of recent data has been incorporated. 


Sociology e ASTUDY OF SOCIETY AND CULTURE Second Edition 1949 


Sr — a Revised completely and reset in an attractive new format, the Second 
enum Ceram Edition of this well-known introductory text features concrete ma- 


Northwestern University 
terial, new points of view and research findings, and classroom aids. 


The F amily @ FROM INSTITUTION TO COMPANIONSHIP 1950 Copyright 


of oils hoger, This standard text in the study of the family sustains interest through- 
i J. Le : : out its eight hundred pages. A striking feature is the extensive use of 


Locke 
dep es of California personal life history documents to clarify concepts. 
Social Work « an ntropucTION To THE FIELD 1948 


| This book emphasizing the structure of social work has won nation- 
wide recognition. The theoretical discussion is supported by verified 


“Herbert § 
_ Associate Profewor of Sociology 
—— case summaries. Major stress is on contemporary developments. 
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Marriage and Family Relationships 


Revised Edition by Robert G. Foster 


This revision of a successful text provides students with the practical material that will be 
of most value to them in marriage. Written from a sound, commonsense point of view, the 
book will be particularly useful for married students or those about to be married. Additional 
case material is now included, adding further interest to a book well-known for its read- 
ability. 

Just Published, 316 pp., $2.75 


Marriage Is What You Make It / 


by Paul Popence, Sc.D. 


For over twenty years Dr. Popenoe has been working to help couples build successful mar- 
tiages. In this book he sets forth the many principles which he has found helpful in solving 
common marital problems, He shows how—by early consideration of personality differences, 
emotional reactions, economic factors, and the partnership of marriage—the foundations are 
laid for a lasting marital edifice. This book should prove of value to people contemplating 
marriage as well as to persons experiencing marital diffiaulties. 

Just Published, 221 pp., $3.00 
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